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THE STORY OF A MARCI. 


| N ALL the discussions as to the proper method of marching cav- 


alry, and in the many valuable papers bearing upon that subject 
that have appeared in the JOURNAL OF THE AssocrATION, I have seen 
no reference to a forced march made by a mounted regiment of our 
service in the midst of the greatest of all the campaigns against the 
lostile Indians of America. That no more notice was taken of it at 
the time, was due doubtless to the tragedy of the Little Horn which 
overshadowed the entire campaign; and, though having as important 
u bearing on the general result of a summer's operations as the over- 
throw of Stuart by the horsemen of GREGG at Gettysburg, it failed 
of its due share of attention for almost similar reasons. There are 
few cavalrymen who have not heard much of the campaign of 1876. 
Whatsoever may have been the result of each separate skirmish, 
combat, or battle, the final effect was the dismemberment of the Sioux 
nation as such, and the subjugation of the bravest and most brilliant 
warriors of the western plains—the Cheyennes. 

Divided into two great bands, this tribe was long regarded as the 
inost powerful of the foemen along our frontier. Numerically in- 
icrior to the confederation of the Dakotas, they were their acknowl- 
clged superiors in plainscraft and the science of light cavalry fight 
ing. The Northern Cheyennes, intermarrying with the Brulés and 
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Ogallallas, had taken to the warpath as their allies at the very out- 
break of the campaign. The Southern Cheyennes, on the contrary, 
had no vestige of excuse for their part in the war, and with the excep- 
tion of the uncontrollable spirits among the younger men, assumed 
at the start what might be called an attitude of armed neutrality. 
Oddly enough, however, as many as six or eight hundred of them 
happened to be at the reservation east of old Fort Robinson appar- 
ently waiting to see “which way the cat would jump.” 

A singular state of affairs existed in June, 1876: Three columns 
had taken the field against the hostile tribes now known to be as- 
sembled in strong force along the northeastern slopes of the Big 
Horn range. There, with GALL, Crazy Horst, RAIN-IN-THE-FACE and 
other acknowledged chiefs to lead them, and that shrewd old hum- 
bug Sirrinae BULL, to absorb the credit of the campaign, a force of 
at least four or five thousand fighting men lay uneasily watching the 
marches of concentration by which Crook from the south, Terry 
from the northeast, and Gippon from the northwest, were closing in 
upon their chosen grounds. 

The combats of the early spring and of the first week in June 
had dispelled all doubts as to their strength and armament; they 
were far more than a match for any one of the three expeditions, and 
so completely did they utilize their advantage of “interior lines,” 
that communication between Crook and his associates along the 
Yellowstone proved utterly impossible. Strong in numbers as they 
were, and abundantly supplied with arms and ammunition, ponies 
and provisions, it seemed that with every day they received acces- 
sions from the reservations along the White river, two hundred and 
fifty miles to the southeast. 

General SueRIDAN had reason to believe that a broad, well de- 
fined trail led from these reservations across the valleys of Hat creek 
and the South Cheyenne, thence north-westward in the direction of 
Pumpkin Butte, and so across the Powder and Tongue rivers to the 
chosen haunts of the renegades. Early in June he sent his special in- 
spector of cavalry to the reservations to look into the situation and 
meantime ordered eight troops of the Fifth Cavalry, then serving in 
Kansas, to move by rail to Cheyenne, and there await orders. 

Very possibly the inspector's telegraphic report was of such » 
character as to make our division commander determine on an im- 
mediate personal visit tothe scene. At all events, the former, return 
ing, had an opportunity of looking at the regiment as it broke cam): 
at Cheyenne on the 11th of June, and the latter drove into Fort 
Laramie just after we pitched our tents along the flats below the post 
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On the 22d our eight troops marched to Raw Hide Butte en route 
to the South Cheyenne; every captain commanding his company, 
and every officer who happened to be on leave throwing it to the 
winds and joining before we crossed the Platte. On the 25th of June, 
a glorious sunshiny morning, just at the time that the Seventh was 
in the midst of its desperate battle on the Little Horn, our advanced 
guard climbed the bluffs across the Mini-Pusa, and found the Indian 
trail across the Cheyeune just as General Sueripan had prophesied. 
It was about as broad, and quite as clearly defined, as Fifth Avenue. 

Our orders, it seems, were to the effect that we should remain 
hidden among the cottonwoods in the broad valley, some forty miles 
west of the Black Hills; keep vigilant watch of that trail, and putan 
end to the system of reénforcement then in full blast. 

The week between June 26th and July 3d was not especially 
eventful. We had several short runs, and finally, one long chase 
after our fleet-footed antagonists, which resulted in greater loss to 
us than to them, as two or three of our horses dropped, shot, or died 
from exhaustion. By the end of the week the whole reservation 
knew that the white soldiers were across the big trail, and all the 
Indians had to do was to select some other route, a trifle longer, per- 
haps, but otherwise quite as practicable. By the end of the week, 
too, there had come a change in the personnel of our commissioned 
force. The numbers remained as before, but one officer fell out with 
a bullet hole through the left wrist, and another joined and imme- 
diately took command,—our new colonel. Coming direct from the 
presence of the division-commander the latter had, doubtless, in- 
structions of which we knew nothing. It was evident, however, 
that he considered our further presence in that neighborhood as ot 
no avail; for on the glorious Fourth we retraced our steps, scouting 
in dispersed columns across the country, and upon the afternoon of 
the 7th, were bivouacked near the old stockade at the head of what 
was then called Sage Creek. It was here, on the 7th, that we got 
the tidings of the disaster at Little Horn; here we received, on the 
night of the 11th, orders to fall back to Fort Laramie, and the word 
went through the column that we were to go forthwith to the sup- 
port of General Crook via Fetterman. We bivouacked on the night 
of the 12th in a furious storm at the foot of Cardinal’s Chair, near 
the head waters of the Niobrara, and the next night were sheltered 
under the lee of friendly old Raw Hide Butte. 

And now I beg leave to quote from a description written full ten 
years ago, When the events of this campaign were even fresher in 
my mind than they are to-day: 
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‘We were now just one long day’s march from Fort Laramie, and 
confidently expected to make it on the following day. At reveille on 
the 14th, however, a rumor ran through the camp that dispatches 
had been received during the night indicating that there was a grand 
outbreak among the Indians at the reservation. Of course we knew 
that they would be vastly excited and encouraged by the intelligence 
of the CusTER massacre; furthermore it was well known that there 
were nearly a thousand of those Cheyennes who as yet remained 
peaceably at the Red Cloud or Spotted Tail reservations, but who 
were eager for a pretext on which to ‘jump,’ and now they might be 
expected to leave in a body at any moment, and take to the warpath. 
Our withdrawal from the Cheyenne river left the old favor?’ route 
again open; and the road to the Black Hills was once more being 
traversed by trains of wagons and parties of whites on their way to 
the mines—a sight too tempting to Indian eyes. 

“Major Jorpax, commanding the post at Camp Robinson, had 
described the situation in a dispatch to our colonel, and when ‘boots 
and saddles’ sounded and we rode into line, we saw our quartermas- 
ter guiding his wagons back over the ridge we had crossed the day 
before. and in a few minutes we were following in their tracks. 
Straight to the east we marched that morning down the stream, and 
at noon were halted where the road connecting Fort Laramie with 
the reservation crossed Rawhide Creek. Here Captain ApAm with 
troop ‘C’ left us and pushed forward to the Niobrara crossing, twenty- 
tive miles nearer the Indian villages, while the indefatigable Major 
STANTON, our ‘polemical paymaster’, was hurried off to Red Cloud to 
look into the situation. The rest of us waited further developments. 

“On Saturday, the 15th of July, just at noon, the Colonel received 
a dispatch from the Red Cloud Agency which decided the subsequent 
movement of his command. It led to his first ‘lightning march’ 
with his new regiment. It impelled him to a move at once bold and 
brilliant. It brought about an utter rout and discomfiture among 
the would-be allies of Sirrina BuLL, and won for him the commenda- 
tion of the Lieutenant-General, although it may have delayed us a 
week in finally reaching Crook at the Big Horn. The information 
was from Major Sranron substantially to the effect that eight hun- 
dred Cheyenne warriors would leave the reservation on Sunday 
morning, fully equipped for the warpath, and with the avowed inten- 
tion of joining the hostiles in the Big Horn country. To continue 
on his march to Laramie and let them go, would have been gross 
neglect; to follow by the direct road to the reservation, sixty-five 
niles away to the northeast, would have been simply to drive them 
out and hasten their movements. Manifestly there was but one thing 
to be done; to throw himself across their path and capture or drive 
them back; and to do this he must practically march over three sides 
of a quadrilateral, while they were traversing the fourth, and must 
do it undiscovered. If the Colonel hesitated ten minutes, his most in- 
timate associate did not know it. Leaving a small guard with the 
wagon train, and ordering our quartermaster, HALL, to catch up with 
us at night, the Colonel and seven companies swing into saddle, and 
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at one o'clock are marching up the Rawhide away from the reserva- 
tion, and with no apparent purpose of interfering in any project the 
Indians may have had in view. We halt a brief half hour under 
the peak, fourteen miles away, water our thirsty horses in the clear 
running stream, remount and, following our chief, lead away now 
north-westward. By five Pp. M. we are heading square to the north. 
At sunset we are descending into the wide valley of the Niobrara 
and, just at ten P. M. we halt and unsaddle under the tall buttes of 
the Running Water, close by our old camp at Cardinal’s Chair, only 
thirty-five miles by the way we came, but horses must eat to live, 
and we had nothing but the buffalo-grass to offer them. We post 
strong guards and pickets to prevent surprise, and scatter our 
horses well out over the hill-side to pick up all they can. Captain 
Hayes and Tare detailed as officers of the guard and pickets for the 
night, and take ourselves off accordingly. At midnight HALL ar- 
rives with his long wagon-train. At three A. M. in the star-light, the 
Colonel arouses his men; coffee and bacon are served out, the horses 
get a good feed of oats from the wagons, and at five o'clock we are 
climbing out of the valley to the north. 

“'The sun rises over the broad lands of the Sioux to the eastward 
as we leave the shadowy Niobrara behind. The Colonel’s swift- 
stepping gray at the head of the column keeps us on our mettle to 
save our distance, and the’ horses answer gamely to the pressing 
knees of their riders. At ten-fifteen we sight the palisade fortifica- 
tions of the infantry company which guards the spring at the head 
of old Sage Creek. Here ofticers, men, and horses take a hurried 
but substantial lunch. We open fresh boxes of ammunition, and 
cram belts and pockets until every man is loaded like a deep-sea 
diver, and fairly bristles with deadly missiles. Then on we go, east- 
northeast over the rolling, treeless prairie, and far to our right and 
rear runs the high, rock-faced ridge that shuts out the cold north 
winds from the reservations. The day is hot; we are following the 
Black Hills road and the dust rises in heavy clouds above us; but 
it is a long, long way to the Indian crossing and we must be the first 
to reach it. 

“At sunset, a winding belt of green in a distant depression marks 
the presence of astream. At eight Pp. M., silently under the stars we 
glide in among the timber. At nine the seven troops are unsaddled 
and in bivouac close under the bluffs where a little plateau around 
which the creek sweeps in almost a complete circle, forms excellent 
defensive lair against surprise. We have marched eighty-five miles 
in thirty-one hours, and here we are square in their front, ready and 
eager to dispute with the Chevennes their crossing on the morrow. 
Every man, every horse, in thorough condition, and ready for any- 
thing that may occur. Not a sore back, not a case of fatigue. 


“By some odd complication in the roster it becomes again my duty 
to go on as officer of the guard. We grope out in the darkness, and 
post our pickets in hollows and depressions where best they can ob- 
serve objects against thesky. The night passes away without alarm 
of any kind. At three o'clock the morning grows chilly, and the 
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yelping of the coyotes out over the’prairie is incessant. My orders 
are to call the Colonel at half past three, and making my way through 
the slumbering groups I find him rolled in his blanket at the foot of 
a big cottonwood, sleeping ‘with one eye open, apparently; for he 
is wide awake in an instant, and I return to my out-post toward the 
southeast. 

“Outlined against the southern sky is a high ridge some two 
miles away. It sweeps around from our left front, where it is lost 
among the undulations of the prairie. Square to the east, twenty 
miles distant the southernmost masses of the Black Hills are tumbled 
up in sharp relief against the dawn. Objects near at hand no longer 
baftle our tired eves, and the faces of my comrades of the guard look 
drawn and wan in the cold light. We are huddled along the slope 
which did well enough for night watching, but, as the lay of the land 
becomes more distinct, we discern four hundred yards further out to 
the southeast, a little conical mound rising from a wave of prairie 
parallel to our front, but shutting off all sight of objects between it 
and the distant range of heights. So IT move my out-post to the new 
position, and therein we find unobstructed view. To our rear is the 
line of bluffs that marks the winding course of the stream, and the 
timber itself is now becoming mistily visible in the morning light. 
A faint wreath of fog creeps up from the stagnant water where busy 
beavers have checked its flow, and from the southward, not even an 
Indian eye could tell that close under those blutts seven companies 
of veteran cavalry are crouching, ready for a spring. 

~ Turning to the front again, I bring my glasses to bear on the 
distant ridge and sweep its face in search of moving objects. Off to 
the right I can mark the trail down which we came the night before, 
but not a soul is stirring. At half past four, our horses, saddled and 
bridled, are cropping the bunches of buffalo grass in the ‘swale’ be- 
hind us. Four men of the picket are lying among them lariat in 
hand. The Corporal and I, prone upon the hill-top, are eagerly 
scanning the front, when he points quickly to the now plainly lighted 
ridge, exclaiming; ‘Look, Lieutenant, there are Indians.’ Another 
minute and two miles away we sight another group of six or seven 
mounted warriors. In ten minutes we had seen half a dozen differ- 
ent parties popping up into plain sight, then rapidly scurrying back 
out of view. At five o'clock they lave appeared all along our front 
for a distance of three miles, but they do not approach nearer. Their 
movements puzzle us; we do not believe they have seen us; they 
make no attempt at concealment from our side, but they keep peer- 
ing over ridges toward the west, and dodging behind slopes that hide 
them from that direction.» The Colonel bas been promptly notified of 
their appearance, and at five-fifteen, he and one or two of his staff 
ride out under cover of our position, and dismounting, crawl up be- 
side us and level their glasses. 

“What can those Indians be watching?’ is the question. The 
Black Hills road is off there somewhere, but no travel is possible just 
now, and all trains are warned back at the stockade. At half past 
five the mystery is solved. Four miles away to the southwest to our 
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right front, the white covers of army wagons break upon our aston- 
ished view. It must be our indefatigable quartermaster with our 
train, and he has been marching all night to reach us. He is guarded 
by two companies of infantry, but they are invisible. He had stowed 
them away in the wagons, and is probably only afraid that the In- 
lians won't attack him. Wagon after wagon, the white covers come 
zleaming into sight far over the rolling prairie, and by this time the 
ridge is swarming with war parties of Cheyennes. They are only a 
lay’s march from the reservation, and here, they think, are their first 
rich victims—a big train going to the Black Hills unguarded. No won- 
der they circle their swift ponies to the left, in eager signals to their 
belated brethren to ‘come on, come on.’ In half an hour they'll 
have five hundred here, and the fate of those teamsters and that train 
is sealed. 

“«TLet the men saddle up, and close in mass under the bluffs,’ is 
the order. 

“The little hill on which we are lying is almost precipitous on its 
southern slope, washed away, apparently, by the torrent that in the 
rainy season must come tearing down the long ravine directly ahead 
of us. It leads from the distant ridge and sweeps past us to our 
right, where it is crossed by the very trail on which we marched in, 
and along which, three miles away, the wagon train is now approach- 
ing. The two come together like a V and we are at its point, while 
between them, juts out a long spur of the hills. The trail cannot 
be seen from the ravine, nor the ravine from the trail, while we, on 
our point, can see both. At the head of the ravine, a mile anda 
half away, a party of thirty or forty Indians are scurrying about in 
eager and excited motion. 

“Even while we speculate as to their purpose, it suddenly becomes 
plain. Riding towards us, far ahead of the wagon train, two sol- 
diers come loping along the trail. They bring dispatches to the com- 
mand no doubt, and, knowing us to be down here in the bottom 
somewhere, have started ahead to reach us. They see no Indians; 
for it is only from them and the train the wily foe is concealed, and 
all unsuspicious of their danger they come jauntily ahead. 

“And now is the red man’s opportunity. Only a mile away come 
our couriers. Only a mile and a half up the ravine a murderous 
party of Cheyennes lash their excited ponies into full gallop, and 
down they come towards us. In a moment the Colonel has ordered 
every man down off the hill and into saddle,—every man with one 
exception—an officer is left at the crest to watch the advance, and 
vive the word when the party should make its dash. 

“Oh, what a stirring picture those Indians make, as once more 
we fix our gaze upon them. Savage warfare was never more 
beautiful than in these. On they come, their swift, agile ponies 
springing down the winding ravine; the rising sun gleaming on 
trailing war-bonnet and silver armlet, necklace, gorget; on brilliant, 
painted shield and beaded leggings; on naked body and beardless 
face stained most vivid vermillion. On they come, lance and rifle, 
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pennon and feather glistening in the morning light; the riders 
swaying in the wild grace of their peerless horsemanship. Nearer. 
till we can mark the very ornament upon their leader’s shield. And 
so, on, too, come their helpless prey. We hold vengeance in our 
hands, but not yet to let it go. Five seconds too soon and they can 
wheel about and escape us; one second too late, and our blue-coated 
couriers are dead men. On they come, savage, hungry-eyed, merci- 
less. Two miles behind are their scores of friends, eagerly and 
applaudingly watching the exploit; but five hundred yards ahead 
ot them, coolly awaiting their coming, are their unseen foes, beating 
them at their very game. Nearer and nearer; their leader, a gor- 
geous looking fellow on a bounding grey, signals to close and follow. 
Three hundred yards more, and their gleaming knives will tear the 
scalp of our couriers. Twenty seconds and they will dash around 
that point with their war-whoop ringing in their ears. Two hundred 
yards— we can hear the panting of their wiry steeds. One hundred 
and fifty—ten seconds more and they are on them. Then, crash go 
the hoofs! There isa rush and scurry and scramble, a wild ringing 
cheer, and the little squad leaps from its cover, and charges home 
upon the Indian flank. There is a chorus of shots and shouts and 
warning cries. Their leader, cool as a cucumber, wheels and sends 
his bullet whistling past the Colonel’s head. Burrato BILL, our 
old time scout, has tumbled a warrior from his pony, and both In- 
dian and steed are stretched upon the turf, quivering in the death 
agony. Away whirl the foremost Cheyennes, dodging bullet or blade. 
‘Look! Look to the front!’ is the cry. And there, ‘covering the 
slope like a red cloud,’ down come their scores of comrades, full 
charge, to the rescue. Full charge for more than a half a mile, and 
then veer and swerve and sweep to right and left; for the long blue 
line of ‘K’ troop shoots up over the ridge, and in their right rear 
the grays of ‘B’ are echeloned. The bays of ‘I’ troop come plung- 
ing into line out on the left flank, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, the seven troops are sweeping up the long, long wave of 
prairie, whirling the Cheyennes before them.” 

What a chase it was!) What a glorious spurt cross country with 
our quarry sometimes in full view! What marvels of horseflesh 
were those piebald ponies! What a picture to recall in these days 
of piping peace—the scurrying bands far over to the south; the 
widely dispersed pursuit, some troops scattered as foragers, others 
stoutly maintaining their line. The prairie dotted with blankets. 
dropped in 


” 


ration sacks, robes and all manner of “impedimenta 
the Indian flight; the cloud shadows sweeping over the wavy slopes: 
the radiant sunshine, tempering the chill of the morning breeze, and 
then, at last the stirring trumpet peals, the “rally,” the “recall,” and 
finally the “gathering at the river,” as we stop for breath, and wate: 
our horses at Indian creek. 

All the livelong morning, all the summer afternoon, the victors 


press their way, steadily herding before them the renegades back to 
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heir reservation. Baffled and astounded, for once in a lifetime, 
beaten at their own game, their project of joining Srrrmine Buy 
\ipped in the bud, they mourn the loss of three of their best braves 
Jain in sudden attack, and worst of all their provender and supplies 
ost in the hurried flight. 

Wearied enough, we reach the agency buildings at seven that 

vening—disappointed, possibly, at having bagged no greater game ; 

vut our chief is satisfied, and the Fifth generally goes to sleep on 
che ground, well content with the affair of the War-Bonnet. For 
he first time, in that campaign at least, the Indian was beaten at 
ais own tactics. 

From the moment of the start at the Laramie crossing of the Raw- 
hide, with its cool, deliberate formation, the steady, quiet, westward 
column of route; the alternation of ‘saddle and foot” as we crossed 
the ridges; the brief rest at the peak; the quickened gait, as we 
made the northward turn; the occasional trot as we jogged across 
the broad valley of the Niobrara deep into the star-lit night; the 
four hours’ cat-nap at the Cardinal’s. Chair; the mount at break of 
day, and the same deliberate movement into column; the brief halt 
at the Sage creek camp, and then the long, long hours of rapid, tire- 
less, unrelenting “forward”; it has always been to my thinking one 
of the most perfect cavalry marches in the story of our frontier ser- 
vice; and in its results it triumphantly sustained the judgment of 
our leader. 

The dust of the toilsome July day long since settled back to earth ; 
the scenes of the wild and wierd campaign that followed are slowly 
fading from the memories even of many of its participants. Im- 
pressions then created, opinions formed under the influence of the 
hardship and suffering undergone during the ten weeks’ march of the 
expedition of August and September, have been tempered even among 
chronic fault-finders by the softening influence of time. But among 
those who rode with the Fifth Cavalry in the battle-summer of 1876 
there has never been dissent from the view then taken: that the gem 
of the crown of experiences won by us during that six months’ work 
was the march that led to the rout of the Cheyennes in the spirited 
liitle fight on the banks of the War-Bonnet; and that no more bril- 
liant move was made from first to last than this very backward leap 
across. the pathway of the foe; so quickly conceived, so promptly 
determined, and carried so successfully to its execution by him, who 
irom its very birth, we have hailed as Chief and President of our 
\ sociation. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain, U.S. Army, Retired. 





THE RIDING SCHOOL AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE CAVALRY SOLDIER. 


TPE first and most important step in the training of the trooper 

is to teach him to ride, and to acquire dexterity in managing his 
horse, and in using his weapons mounted. No man can become an 
effective cavalry soldier until he has acquired this facility. Tow is 
Only by a thorough and systematic cours: 


this result to be attained? 
At platoon, troop, or battalion 


of training in the riding school. 
drill, the attention of the instructor is necessarily directed to the pre 
cision and accuracy of movement of the entire command. 

I have heard it remarked that men learn more about riding at 
battalion drill than in the riding school. This is absurd; no officer 
can give the necessary attention to the faults of the individual trooper 
when so many are to be observed. This instruction—if men are to 
be taught to ride—must be for individuals separately, or so united 
that the movements of each man can be carefully observed. Owing 
to the manner in which recruits are supplied, and the various dutics 
which our troops are called upon to perform, it is difficult to lay 
down an invariable rule for the instruction of the cavalry recruit: 
it should, however, be made imperative, and enforced on post com 
manders as rigidly as are the requirements of target practice that «// 
least two months in each year must be devoted to instruction in the 
riding school. 

It is too frequently the case that recruits are required for fiel:| 
service before they have been taught the first principles of riding. 
Although men may have been thoroughly instructed, exercise in tho 
riding school is equally as necessary for the old soldier. During the 
long winters of the west, both trooper and horse get out of practice : 
and when spring exercises are commenced a number of men are foun | 
who have forgotten, or who purposely disregard their previous i:- 
structions; horses are also out of condition, and more or less unma 


ageable, all from want of proper exercise and handling. These defec = 


would disappear if each cavalry post were provided with a suitab « 
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riding-hall or shed to cover the track and protect the men and horses 
‘rom the inclemency of the weather. During the winter months, drills 
are necessarily confined to setting-up exercises, or the manual of arms 
in-doors; these are all good in their way, but of what use are they to 
ihe cavalryman if he is unable to ride? A recruit joins his troop in 
November or December, is drilled in the setting-up exercises, facings, 
alutes and manual of arms for, say two months; then, on account of 
ihe frequent guard duty, he is taken up as a private and goes on 
cuard, In the spring,—if the troop is not ordered into the field,— 
ie reeruit is drilled in the ranks, or he may be taken to one side to 
receive his preliminary instruction in mounting, saddling and bri- 
iling, ete., from a non-commissioned officer, as officers must be with 
ihe troop. 

With one good riding hall or shed, at each post where two or more 
i(roops of cavalry are stationed, all this could be avoided, and recruits, 
us Well as old soldiers and horses, turned out in the spring, ready for 
troop drill; for the drill of the troop should always precede that of 
the battalion. In fact there are but two riding halls for the entire 
urmy,—one at West Point, and one, recently constructed, at Fort 
Leavenworth. How absurd this is for the standing army of a nation 
of over 60,000,000 people, the richest on the face of the earth. The 
smallest European army is provided with good riding halls at each 


cavalry post; at the cavalry school at Saumur, France, Tam informed 


there are four large buildings constructed expressly for this purpose ; 
surely our Government could afford to build at least one at each large 
post. 

It is not considered necessary to enter into a discussion of the 
iost desirable form of building designed for use as a riding hall, all 
that is necessary is a building, sufficiently well lighted and ventilated, 
io enclose and cover the rectangular track 300 feet long by 100 
teet wide. Our efficient Quartermaster’s Department would at once, 
were their energies and money directed that way, soon design build- 
ings Which would answer all the requirements of the service. The 
cost would be a small item when compared to the benefits to be 
derived by the cavalry service. At posts where lumber can be 
manufactured, the cost of constructing a good riding hall would not, 
probably, exceed $1,500 or $2,000. A hall of the size mentioned 
ibove would accomodate several detachments of recruits or a troop; 
the matter of providing an opportunity for the instruction of all 
would be very simple. If post commanders would recognize and 
urge the importance of riding halls to the service, their construction 


could only be a question of a short time. 
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During my experience in the cavalry, serving at various posts 
the only systematic and effective arrangement of riding schools 0 
tracks I have ever seen was that put in operation at Fort Custer; 
they answered their purpose well, and resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the horsemanship of the men, and training of the horses. 
The simplicity of the construction of these tracks is a great point in 
their favor; each troop constructs its own hall by hauling manure 
and building an embankment about five feet high around a track of 
the regulation size. After the embankment is built it can be sur- 
rounded by ricks of cord wood to protect it from loose stock. When 
several troops are stationed together the tracks may be built adjoin- 
ing each other, thus lessening the amount of embankment to be con- 
structed. While this system will not meet all the requirements of 
the service at posts situated in localities where the winters are 
severe, it would probably serve every purpose for the more southern 
posts, and the brief description of construction given above is in- 
tended for the information of those who may not have seen the plan 
put in operation. 

The necessity for the instruction in horsemanship of the cavalry 
recruit is so obvious that it need not be dwelt upon. We know of 
natural horsemen who are brought up with the horse, and are ac- 
customed to ride from youth; they are almost “born on horseback.” 


so to speak, Indians, Mexicans, Cossacks, Arabs and others. These 
people only feel truly at home when astride a horse. How natural 
and easy the Indian or Mexican appears as he handles his arms 


or lassoo mounted. It is this ease, confidence and understanding 
between man and horse which the riding school teaches, and whic! 
the cavalryman must have before he becomes thoroughly effective. 
Personal combat between individual cavalrymen may be of rar 
occurrence in future wars; but there will undoubtedly be cavalry 
charges, When the individuality of the trooper will be brought into 
play, and when his ability to control the movements of his horse 
quickly, easily, instinctively, and to handle himself and his weapous 
surely and effectively, will be of the greatest importance. The ord'- 
nary cavalry recruit is not a natural horseman; far from it, he must 
be taught to ride, to sit securely and with confidence in all positions 
which the horse is liable to assume. He must learn the uses of t! 
bit, reins, and legs in controlling and directing the motions of t! 
horse; and he must become accustomed to using his weapons wli! 
mounted. Cana man pick this up at troop or battalion drill? T 
answer must be, No! This instruction must be imparted in the ridi 
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school, when the actions of each man and horse can be carefully ob- 
served and his faults corrected. 

I do not intend to present any system of instruction to be em- 
ployed; text books on the subject are numerous, and a fair portion 
of the new drill regulations for the cavalry is devoted to it. It is 
only necessary to present the importance to our service of supplying 
riding halls at cavalry posts. In addition to the improvement of the 
trooper, these institutions would be of great benefit to the cavalry 
oflicer. Enlisted men naturally look to their officers to set them an 
example in the performance of those exercises which they teach, and 


expect that the officer shall excel in the management of his horse 


and in the use of his arms. 

Most line-officers are good shots, many expert marksmen; this is 
shown by a glance at the orders promulgating the records of each 
practice season. Officers therefore, do not hesitate to take up the car- 
bine and illustrate to the recruit, by personal example, the proper 
position, manner of holding the piece, and the many other details 
necessary for accurate shooting. When the shot is fired, the recruit 
sces at once the practical result.of the instruction given and will strive 
to follow it. Can anyone doubt the benefits which would result were 
this system of personal illustration by officers followed in tle instruc- 
tion given in the riding school? 

Were our cavalry posts provided with these halls, officers would 
have ample opportunity during the winter months to practice the 
various exercises, running at the heads, leaping, ete., and would not 
hesitate, in drilling the troop or platoon to personally illustrate the 
instruction they have given; confidence in one’s self is all that is 
required. Then again, officers would be incited to train their own 
mounts and, through interest in this work, to keep and use fine horses. 
What can be more gratifying to the cavalry officer with a proper 
pride in his profession, than to appear on parade or drill, riding a 
tine, well broken horse, and to know that the perfection in bitting, 
docility, and gait displayed by the animal he bestrides is due to his 
own careful handling. There is nothing which would give greater 
stimulus to our cavalry service than a spirit of emulation among the 
officers as to the quality of their respective mounts, and their ability 
to ride and handle them well; and if we had the riding halls, this 
spirit would at once show itself and officers would soon be trying to 
procure from Kentucky or elsewhere, horses superior to the average 
cavalry horse. Once having such a horse, the owner will not allow 
anyone on his back, but will bit and break the horse himself, and 
finally go before his troop, or on parade, with an animal he knows 
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will not fail him for instruction purposes, or when it comes to the 
march or to the fight. 

In addition to the purely military arguments which may be ad- 
vanced in favor of the riding hall, it can also be recommended as 
recreation for the garrison. Pleasure riding at cavalry posts is much 
indulged in, and is of great benefit to all who participate in it. Dur- 
ing the winter we are shut off from this, and on account of either 
bad weather or bad roads, must keep ourselves and our horses shut 
up. Were the riding hall available, we would daily find an oppor- 
tunity to exercise ourselves and our horses on a safe and comfortable 
track, and, the hour for recreation purposes being designated, could 
tale our lady friends to enjoy this exhilerating diversion. 

With a view to the improvement of the cavalry service and espe- 
cially to compel thoroughness in the individual instruction of the 
trooper, inspectors of cavalry are recommended. How many of the 
inspectors or acting Inspectors General of Departments are cavalry- 
men? I have never seen one. An infantry officer inspecting a cav- 
alry post generally forms his opinion of the instruction of the cav- 
alry from the precision of their movements at battalion drill, and 
their ability to make a charge without all the horses running away: 
the finer points of equitation escape his observation. A cavalryman 
would call for more exhibition of individual horsemanship, and, of 
course, for the necessary amount of troop and battalion drill, which 
show more the instruction of the officers than of the men. 

Perfection in horsemanship is required; it can be obtained by 
the construction of riding halls, and the enforced instruction of the 
trooper in the riding school. Let every one in authority, and those 
who are interested in the welfare of the cavalry arm, unite in urg- 
ing that the only item wanting to make our cavalry superior to any 
other in the world be given us,—the riding hall. 

R. P. PAGE WAINWRIGHT, 
First Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 
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DISCUSSION. 


aptain F. K. Upram, First Cavalry: 
I quite agree with Lieutenant Warnwricut in nearly all he has 
said. The necessity for the particular instruction which can be given 
only in the riding school, will, I am satisfied, be admitted by every 


cavalry officer in our service. 

Twenty-one years ago an Englishman—who apparently knew 
-omething of the cavalry service in his own country—said to me: 
- | notice that very few of your men ride alike, or have the same seat 
in the saddle; in our service they are all made to ride in the same 
way.” At the time I was inclined to resent this criticism, and even 
now am in doubt as to how much of it came from the arrogance of 
Joun Bui, and how much was a fair criticism as compared with the 
british cavalry. Certainly the English civilian riders whom we see 
in this country are not objects of envy to American horsemen. But 
this is not the point; ever since the remark of this Englishman my 
attention has been directed to this very important detail, and I have 
heen forced to the admission that our men do not ride alike. I have 
never carefully observed a troop where this criticism might not be 
applied to a greater or Jess degree. The American cavalryman has 
the faculty of “sticking to his horse” well under somtimes very trying 
circumstances, and can endure animmense amount of hard riding, this 
generally without special injury to his horse; but too frequently he 
does this with great latitude as to method, and a style of riding ap- 
proaching to that of the cowboy is not rare, even in the column of a 
well organized and carefully commanded troop. With the men un- 
der my command this defect has been constantly observed, but has 
heen excused as not especially the fault of the trooper, rather that 
of the system of instruction,— perhaps better the want of such sys- 
tem. Lieutenant Warnwricut has pointed out what the extent of 
this instruction has been. 

The suggestion that the trooper may learn to ride at battalion 
drill as well as anywhere else, may be likened to an attempt to teach 
children to read by giving them the words first, trusting to luck that 
they may afterward by some good fortune discover the letters of the 
alphabet; or that their interest or curiosity may be so aroused that 
they will be led to look up these little matters of detail themselves. 

‘emember to have seen it in print—the work of a cavalry officer 
‘high rank and long service —that the best way to teach a recruit 
‘ride was to-put him on a horse and send him out on a long scout, 
rona march across the continent. It is true that the early instrue- 
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tion of some of our best men, and most competent non-commissioned 
officers was mainly acquired by this kind of practice; but they learned 
from a natural aptitude and intelligence, and in spite of unfavorable 
conditions rather than with the assistance of a regular and funda- 
mental system of instruction. Then too, among these are often found 
the irregular, or ununiform riders—so to speak —-to whom reference 
has already been made. At this time, even this chance of learning 
has practically disappeared with the decreasing field service and long 
marches. Ido not wish to be misunderstood as to the importance ot 
the instruction which comes from the kind of service mentioned — 
which is invaluable in the education of the trooper— but that 
it is not a good method with which to teach the rudiments 
of horsemanship I think will be admitted. To say the most, it is a 
slow and tedious means by which an intelligent soldier may pick up 
a great deal when he realizes the necessity for it, and may learn by 
observation much that he should have been carefully taught. Ad- 
mitting this defective instruction as being quite the rule, where does 
the responsibility lie? Is it owing to the neglect of troop officers in 
this direction, or to a want of proper appreciation of the matter by 
officers, ete., and the consequent lack of those means of instruction 
which can only be afforded by a properly equipped riding school? 
Another point: Much has been said and written as to the advis- 
ability of retaining the saber and pistol as a part of the arms of the 
cavalry trooper. Are we prepared to answer this question until 
all means have been exhausted for making good riders? With even 
a part of the attention and energy of the trooper absorbed in the 
management of his horse, can it be expected that he will become an 
expert in the use of either of these weapons? 

Ihave said I quite agreed with Lieutenant Wainwriaut “in nearl 
all he has said.” While I admit the advisability of personal illustra- 
tions of horsemanship by officers,—running at the heads, taking thi 
hurdles, and the dexterous use of the saber and pistol in the riding 
hall, and can even admit the absolute necessity for it, there is a limi: 
to all things. “It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks,” or to 
make an old fellow renew his youth. These things belong to youn: 
men, they have not been in the practice of older officers,—even iii 
West Point, if I have been correctly informed. I will venture tie 
suggestion that such personal “illustrations” on the part of some o! 
our old captains would be of questionable assistance in the instru: 
tion of recruits. 
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First Lieutenant S. C. Rosertson, First Cavalry. 

The lecturer’s article has dealt with the main points of reform 
lesired by most cavalry officers in the system of individual instrue- 
tion. I would add that, like him, I believe the riding hall to bea 
ne qua non in such instruction. In the rigid climate of the north 
vnd west generally, it gives our on/y method of carrying on instrue- 
‘ion during at least four valuable months—from the middle of No- 
vember, say, to the middle of March. In southern countries, it is 
equally valuable as a protection against heat; and, in all cases, whether 
north or south, it furnishes the seclusion desired by officers who are 
umbitious enough to wish to perfect themselves and their chargers in 
the refinements of the high schoo! of riding, or in the various exer- 
cises of vaulting, saber drill, etc. [tis the proper place for teaching 
horses to leap, and for giving them the bitting and bending lessons. 
No outside track upon the prairie will suffice for this. New and un- 
manageable horses, now saddled and mounted at the picket line, with 
infinite danger to the life of the rider, from the presence of the other 
animals, stables and picket ropes, and from the nature of the hard, 
and slippery soil, can be ridden in the hall with at least some of the 
chances in favor of the rider. Leaving aside these and climatic 
reasons, there is always, outside of a hall, danger of horses escaping ; 
and their attention is diverted by out of door objects that make them 
restless and unsteady and that render abortive any attempt, during 
their first education, to confine them to the more delicate movements 
of individual drill. The tan bark or saw-dust flooring of the hall 
renders safe and possible acrobatic feats and exercises that could not 
be undertaken on hard ground in the open. Exercises upon tracks 
near the barracks or stables have a publicity that must be distasteful 
always to the officer in his own training; and the loneliness of a 
track on some sequestered prairie makes the pursuit of exercise or 
drill in such a spot a very dismal and unexciting affair. Men are 
spurred to their best efforts in most things by the emulation inspired 
hy others—by the desire of their approval or fear of their contempt. 
A cavalryman going through his vaults or saber cuts on an isolated 
prairie track,alone and unobserved, is avery different man surrounded 
by the observant and critical eyes of his comrades or officers—and 
this is what he would be in the riding hall. It would become a place 
of daily rendezvous. Officers not on drill would often occupy the 
gilleries, with which such halls should always be provided, and would 
soon acquire a very accurate idea of the individual skill of the re- 
cruits or troopers of theirown and othercommands. The men would 
be incited by individual pride to do their respective troops credit 
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under the watchful eyes of those outside critics. Officers themselves 
—if not those to whom Captain Upnam jocularly refers as “old dogs 
that can’t be taught new tricks,” at least the younger ones, on whom 
the future instruction of our cavalry depends—would vie with each 
other and, outside of drill, would get incalculable benefit from the 
daily riding they would do for sport, or “just to keep their hand in.” 
Discussion as to relative merits as horsemen would be started in gar- 
rison in the case of both officersand men. It is safe to say that the im- 
pulse given in this way to riding would astonish the army in its re- 
sults quite as much as did ten years ago the orders that did away with 
our absurdly inefficient system of target practice and made us by de- 
grees the finest army of marksmen the world ever saw. 

I would not by any means advocate doing away with the out- 
side riding schools and using the hall exclusively for individual drill. 
On the contrary, I should consider the outer tracks as most import- 
ant auxiliaries to the indoor drills, and I would add to them at every 
cavalry post one or more short steeple courses. These should be 600 
or more yards in length with, for a distance of, say 600 yards, five 
or six obstacles, including logs, a hedge of dry brush, a ditch and a 
set of wooden bars. 

After the recruit or animal is properly trained to leap the hurdle 
and bar in the riding hall, much amusement and profitable instruc- 
tion may be attained by a judicious use of these tracks in the spring. 
The art of riding should be surrounded with all such features which 
‘an make it to the military man, whether officer or soldier, attractive 
and interesting. 

The recruit in our service now has but the most pitiful and in- 
adequate amount of individual drill, the reasons for which are very 
aptly touched on in Lieutenant Warnwricut’s paper. He is gener- 
ally drilled by non-commissioned officers who even if they are (not 
by careful schooling, but by long experience in the service and sad- 
dle) good practical riders themselves, are unversed in the method o! 
teaching real horsemanship. Recruits come, as Lieutenant Warn- 
WRIGHT says, by small detachments, twos, threes, fours— not enough 
to form a respectable squad worthy the constant attention of an offi- 
cer of the troop. They are told off to a sergeant or corporal who 
carries them along in a perfunctory manner for a week or so unti! 
the next snow falls or a new batch of recruits arrives. When the 
spring is late and encroaches upon the target season, they are per- 
force considered old soldiers as to horsemanship and no more in- 
dividual instruction do they get, perhaps, before going on campaign 
or into troop or battalion drill. Unite these recruits in the riding 
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hall, keep them under the eye of the troop commanders and lieuten- 
ants, and of the post or battalion commanders, who would under such 
circumstances often be present at drill, and their education becomes 
a very different matter. 

I would say here that in such European cavalry as I have expe- 
rience of, more interest is generally manifested by the higher officers 
in the individual training of the trooper mounted than in squadron 
or battalion drill. It is no uncommon thing to see on the cavalry 
drill-ground of a French garrison, three or four field officers, or older 
captains, sitting about on well-groomed and well-trapped steeds, ob- 
serving the progress of even the insignificant recruit. Faults in his 
instruction are as carefully observed and corrected as wrong evolu- 
tions at squadron drill would be. From the colonels down, officers 
are generally in the riding halls daily for a spin around the track; 
and the lieutenants, by the nature of their duties, are kept almost 
daily on the tan-bark, until they reach the grade of captain. The 
valuable effects of this state of affairs must not be underrated by 
officers of our own service. I have been a personal witness to many 
brilliant feats of horsemanship by the officers of foreign services who, 
by a baseless fiction in the minds of many of our people, “can’t ride 
with an American cavalryman.” It is a standing order that every 
cavalry regiment in the French service devotes the whole of each 
Saturday, for a greater portion of the year, to field service, and on 
these marches they often cover from twenty to forty and fifty miles 
a day. Their constant garrison practice in the halls and on the 
drill-plain, combined with these marches, necessarily renders them 
at all seasons much fitter for service than our own cavalrymen would 
be after a long winter in the west without any possible means of 
exercise in the saddle. 

While I have the highest respect for the results accomplished by 
West Point instruction, and for the practice afforded by the long 
campaigns that used to habituate our officers and men to the saddle, 
| cannot help touching on the curious plea erected by some of our 
officers unto themselves in justification of the small attention paid 
our mounted recruit as compared with that given his European fel- 
low. ‘Americans are natural horsemen,” these officers say, “and 
don’t need the instruction given the sabot-clad French peasant or 
the stolid Dutch brewery hand; our men ride instinctively!” At 
least T have often heard sentiments similar to these expressed. There 
could be no greater fallacy than that these officers labor under. Out- 
sile the west and south, the proportion of horses to the population 
of our country is smaller than in some of the larger nations of Europe, 
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and riding is, therefore, by no means, a common recreation or mode 
of travel in the most populated parts of our land; and when we 
recollect in addition that our cavalry comprises many foreigners 
from the least horsemanlike peoples and professions of Europe itself 
we can see how idle is any talk about the “inherent” horsemanship 
of American cavalrymen. 

But Lieutenant Warinwricut has indicated to us the proper 
means —the only means—of arrogating to ourselves superior skill 
in this necessary cavalry accomplishment. Let every post at which 
there is a battalion of cavalry have its hall. Make the period of in- 
struction mandatory and sufficient for the purpose, as Lieutenant 
W. advocates, and as I have advocated in a preceding paper; and 
let time—one year, say—show the effects. Iam glad this branch 
of the Cavalry Association has taken up this question. If officers 
elsewhere would do likewise and advocate it in an earnest way 
through the JournaL it would infallibly accomplish our end. We 
have a military administration in Washington most willing to give 
ear to whatever is good and practical and, in bringing our wishes 
and needs to attention, I would assert, without any wish to fan to 
life discussion as to the merits or demerits of our old friend, the 


saber, that in these days of peace “the pen 7s mightier than the 


sword.” 





AMERICAN PRACTICE AND FOREIGN THEORY. 
get the prevalence of peace throughout the world, although 

all nations are prepared for war, many theories are advanced by 
military writers and strategists as to what may happen, and as to 
what should be done to complete and strengthen armies for field ser- 
vice. Some generals who have been prominent and successful in the 
field, but not so in the cabinet, do not believe that past actions can 
be made to form models for battles to come; and, if history teaches 
us anything, itis that theorists are not the men who do the fighting, 
and that when they undertake it they generally fail. A general, 
wedded toa theory which a little common sense may upset, is com- 
pletely lost when things do not turn out as he had planned. 

The talents necessary for success are treated by Baron Von DER 
GoLTz in connection with the principles of theory and practice, in- 
telligence and will-power. He says: 

“How intelligence, which in time of peace enjoys the greatest 
consideration, decreases in value in time of war when opposed to 
will, is seen in the result of almost every Council of War. 

“Highly intellectual natures readily adopt an universal theory, 
which is prejudicial to success within the narrow sphere of actual 
service. 

“In time of peace, when the will and courage are subjected to the 
responsibility of fewer trials than in time of war, the worth of an 
officer is, as a rule, exclusively determined by his intelligence, whilst 
this last guarantees success in war to a far less degree. Hence the 
frequent disappointment in the persons of generals who have in peace 
time been prematurely promised a great future, and upon whom sure 
hopes have been unwarrantably based.” 

This seems to be pretty sound doctrine; and, although our battles 
and campaigns during the Rebellion are said to furnish no lessons to 
the generals and theorists of Europe, certainly no campaigns in 
Kurope have furnished better ground for the truth of the principle 
above quoted. , 

We may read our eyes out and devour every book and word 
printed on the art of war, and we may be commanded by most ac- 
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complished generals, students of the military art; and still if we have 
spent our time only in theorizing and are not otherwise prepared for 
real hard knocks, we will have simply wasted our time; occasion 
will surely find us lacking the essential characteristics of cavalry. 

It is not the intention to attack all theory as such, to criticise the 
military student at his legitimate work, or to set up stubborn ignor- 
ance against intelligence; all men recognize intelligence as supreme, 
but to claim recognition it must be natural, original, and not artifi- 
cial. Artificial military intelligence is that which induces a novice, 
after reading Jomint, HAMLEY and Suaw, to become a military writer, 
suggesting theories of war, rehashing and continuing errors, real in- 
telligence not being the guide. 

I believe I voice the opinion of many members of our Associa- 
tion when I say we are disposed to contest some of the propositions 
advanced concerning our arm of the service by men who have never 
“set a squadron in the field,” and who continue to write about shock 
action as against rifle bullets. Where any writer deems himself an 
authority on the action of all three arms of the service, there may bea 
question as to the reliability of his infotmation, for it must be second 
hand; and any cavalry officer can be much more profitably employed 
on the drill ground than in the study of a theory not based on com- 
mon sense, or not having practical experience for its base. 

For example: Among the lessons taught cavalry students at the 
Infantry and Cavalry School (should be Infantry School only), is 
the following:* “Infantry is the only arm which can act independ- 
ently under all circumstances, whether in attack or defense, in motion 
or at rest.” This is Colonel Suaw’s idea of one of the arms of the 
service, and it goes far to prove that he could not have had the ex- 
perience necessary to qualify him as an authority worth notice, as 
any tyro knows that an infantry command on the march could be 
~asily surrounded by a body of unarmed horsemen and starved out. 
So much for the independence of that arm and for Colonel Suaw’s 
theory. The fact is, neither arm of the service can claim to be en- 
tirely independent. We all work best when we work together. 

The rule is for cavalry to precede the march of any column when 
an enemy is to be looked for. This general rule will not admit of 
an exception, and precludes the supposition of the independence ot 
either of the other arms. 

The “eye and ear” theory and the idea that cavalry is an appen- 
dage to the army are still the belief of some military men. Students 
taking a course in Hamtey find the following information on pages 


* SHAW, p. 13. 
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362 and 363: “While improvements in weapons have materially 
affected the actions of infantry and artillery, science has done nothing 
for cavalry ;” and further he teaches, “No army has since possessed 
a cavalry leader or a body of horsemen who could claim any superi- 
ority over SerpLitz and his splendid squadrons.” 

Seeing and hearing everything that is going on and keeping the 
general commanding properly informed is still our duty, but in ad- 
dition to that we propose now to stay and fight; and, in this impor- 
tant addition to our efficiency, science has done more for us than 
SempLitz or HAMLEY ever dreamed of, in fact, more than it has done 
for either of the other arms. No improvement can be made in fire- 
arms that will not prove beneficial to the cavalry. The thing to be 
remarked is that no military writer of these days seems to be able to 
grasp the fact that the modern cavalryman when armed with the 
carbine, pistol, and saber, and properly instructed, is a soldier who 
has almost reached Suaw’s ideal of perfect independence, whether in 
attack or defense, in motion or at rest. There is no reason now why 
every regiment of cavalry should not be able to fight on foot as well 
as any regiment of infantry, or ,if required for mounted action, to 
charge as well as any regiment of lancers. 

The Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac demonstrated the 
fact that cavalry when properly handled may be used effectively as 
un independent fighting force at a distance, and that it may be de- 
pended upon to fight when necessary on the field of battle. This 
double action of cavalry, attained only in our country in modern 
times, puts the present European theory where it properly belongs; 
and, in view of what has been actually accomplished, it seems absurd 
to pick up a text book and learn from it that improvements have 
been made everywhere but in the cavalry, and that Serpiirz is still 
in advance with his splendid squadrons of helpless Lancers. 

The following order was issued to the Fourth Cavalry Division 
of the Third German Army, August 4, 1870: “The Fourth Cavalry 
Division will move off from its bivouac at 5:00 A. M. and advance by 
way of Allenstadt along the Hagenau road, with a view to seeking 
out the enemy in the direction of Hagenau, Suftlenheim and Rappen- 
heim, and for the especial purpose of reconnoitering the ground. A 
regiment is to be sent forward from Sulz to the westward as far as 
Woerth to reconnoiter the ground as far as Reischoffen. The two 
railways at Hagenau and the railway at Reischoffen are to be de- 
stroyed as far as possible.” 

Under tlxis order the division marched at 5:00 a. m., August 5th, 
in the direction of Sulz. The Bernhardi Lancer Brigade and the 
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Second Body Guard Hussars went on ahead to make the recon- 
noissance, the former along the Hagenau road with a squadron of 
Hussars as advanced guard, another squadron of the same on the left. 
and the two remaining squadrons on the right. Here is an instance 
of a whole brigade of mounted men being sent on a reconnoissance. 
and not being properly armed are under the necessity of being sur- 
rounded by squadrons of another organization for protection. Here 
is the report of the result of the expedition: 

‘No indications of the enemy were found this side of the Hagenau 
Forest. General BERNHARDI pressed forward with the main body ot 
his brigade along the high road as far as the southern issue from the 
Forest; but on reaching this point, close to Hagenau, a bridge was 
found broken up and occupied by hostile infantry, upon whom the 
fire from the Hussars’ carbines made no impression, As it was im- 
possible for the Lancers to deploy in the forest, the brigade withdrew, 
the enemy’s skirmishers following and keeping up a continuous fire 
upon it from both sides of the road.” 

This division bivouacked that night to the south of Hunsbach, 
between the First Bavarian and the Eleventh Army Corps, anid 
in rear of its starting point in the morning. The railways at 
Hagenau and Reischoffen were still intact and in the hands of the 


enemy. Nothing of an unpleasant nature seems to have bappened 
to the commanding officer of this division for disregarding his orders, 
and we may therefore suppose that the “eye and ear” theory pre- 
vailed in that army, inasmuch as the cavalry heard some firing and 
perhaps saw the enemy; but not being prepared to fight men in the 


woods, withdrew. 

See now what happens to a division commander in our service in 
almost a parallel case. The Second Cavalry Division, Army of the 
Potomac, 4000 sabers and a light battery, was ordered to march 
through Culpepper, Va., to the Rapidan river, with instructions to 
attack, rout, or destroy a Rebel cavalry force under General Frrz 
Lee and to break up the railroads in that vicinity. This force 
marched, between April 24th and May 4th, through Culpepper to the 
Rapidan, meeting no enemy deserving the name, and returned to th« 
U.S. Ford on the Rappahannock May 4th, failing to follow and de 
stroy the Rebel force and doing no damage to the railroads. The 
commanding officer of this division was at once relieved from his 
command and sent to report to the Adjutant-General in Washington. 
The Major General commanding the army made the following repor 
on this case: 

“My reasons for adopting this course towards this officer will |» 
found in the accompanying papers. From these it will appear tha; 
my instructions were entirely disregarded and, in consequence thereo! 
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ihe services of nearly 4000 cavalry were lost or nearly lost to the 
ountry during an eventful period, when it was his plain duty to 
have rendered services of incalculable value. It is no excuse or jus- 
ification of his course that he received instructions in conflict with 
iny own, and it was his duty to know that none of them afforded an 
‘xcuse for his culpable indifference and inactivity. If he disregarded 
all instructions, it was his duty to do something. If the enemy did 
not come to him, he should have gone tothe enemy. It is unneces- 
sary for me to add that this army will never be able to accomplish 
its mission under commanders who not only disregard their instruc- 
‘ions, but at the same time display so little zeal and devotion in the 
performance of their duties. I could excuse General ———— in 
iis disobedience, if I could any where discover in his operations a 
desire to find and engage the enemy. I have no disposition to pre- 
fer charges against him and, in detaching him from this army, my 
object has been to prevent an active and powerful column from be- 
ing paralyzed in its future operations by his presence. 

“The reason assigned —that he heard cars arriving at Culpepper 
and not knowing but that they might be bringing reinforcements to 
ihe enemy —is very unsatisfactory, and should have no influence in 
determining the line of this officer's conduct. He was sent to per- 
form a certain duty and failed to accomplish it from imaginary ap- 
prehensions.,” 

Hundreds of instances of failure can be cited, but these two are 
sufficient to point out, in the first, the inefficiency of the troops, in 
the second, the indifference and incapacity of the commander. 

No amount of theory or practice could have benefited either of 
these commands. General BerNHARDI may have been one of the 
best cavalry leaders, but he could not do anything with Lancers in 
the woods, even against owls. The other command was thoroughly 
equipped and ready to meet any foe, but was driven back by steam- 
whistles, and on account of the imaginary apprehensions of its com- 
mander, 

Our war closed in 1865, and the German war in 1871; since these 
periods thousands of theories have been advanced for future op- 
erations, supposed to be based on past failures, but the European cav- 
alry still support their Lancers, and the American cavalry still have 
ull kinds of commanders; in some cases infantry officers, who feel no 
interest in our arm, are allowed to command cavalry because they 
bave rank enough to command a post. It is not intimated that these 
commanders would be indifferent as to success or failure in action, 
or that they would retreat on hearing a steam-whistle. But never- 
theless they are obstructionists in time of peace through ignorance 
of the value of cavalry in war, and through indifference as to the 
necessity of constant preparation for the individual cavalryman for 


all his duties. 
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Having discussed some failures made by cavalry, when not prop 
erly equipped and commanded, we turn now to the more agreeabl 
field of success. 

The records of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potoma: 
present to the world lessons in cavalry fighting unsurpasséd i 
any other service. Fighting as it did against infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery, mounted or dismounted, by day or by night, through th: 
frost, snow, and mud of winter, or in the heat and dust of summer 
in advance or in rear, in building bridges or running trains, or in 
burning bridges and destroying railroads, telegraphs and canals, in 
supplying themselves when there was anything in the country, or ii 
cheerfully going on without when there was nothing to be had, its 


counterpart isunknown. Commanded by SHeripan who had all the 


theory there was about it in his own head (our present text books 
not having been printed) with Merrirr, GReae, WiLson, Custer, 
Devin, Ginss, Davies, IRwin GREGG, CHAPMAN and McInros# com- 
manding divisions and brigades, this body of horsemen was never 
defeated; and, whenever brought toa halt, the stoppage was always 
most regretted by the enemy. Its first move under SHERIDAN was in 
the Wilderness campaign of 1864. If it had been under the com- 
mand of a theorist going out only for observation, it might as well 
have remained in camp under the conditions which existed. In that 
dense forest nothing was to be seen or heard, and no mounted charges 
were possible. Fortunately there was a real soldier at the head, who 
besides “seeing and hearing” as a cavalryman should, thought he 
could also take a hand in the fight even against infantry, and in the 
woods (no Lancers here, but hot work and at short range, dis- 
mounted ), 

From the 4th to the 7th of May inclusive, these three division 
of cavalry fought the enemy’s cavalry and infantry on the left an 
front of the main army, protecting the left flank and holding the po 
sition at Todd’s Tavern until the infantry came up. 

In these operations we see the difference between our method au 
that of European cavalry. We go out prepared to fight any force, 
whether found in the open or in the woods. An objective point 
given and we take it if we can; if not, we stay close by and hold on 
until further orders from headquarters, while the Lancers and Hu- 
sars go only so far as permitted by circumstances. For instance, a few 
men in the woods with rifles make it necessary for a whole divisio: 
to withdraw, and to continue withdrawing until it reaches the pro- 
tection of its own infantry. 

It is not the intention to compile a history of the cavalry corps, 
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hut only to extract from the records sufficient information to prove 
assertions as we go along. There has been so much fiction written 
on our war by those who rely too much on their own recollections, 
that we desire in this paper to be governed entirely by official re- 
ports, When giving examples. The main object being to prove from 
actions in late wars, at home and abroad, that through the bitter ex- 
perience of failure as well as by the benefits of success, this arm of 
the service has reached, as a fighting force, a position of so much 
importance that in the future it cannot be ignored, but on the con- 
trary will hold in its grasp the keys of victory. It is pretty gener- 
ally understood now throughout the military circles of the world 
that the side which has the best cavalry in the next campaign will 
have the advantage and be successful. 

It happens sometimes that men possessing great minds are lament- 
ably ignorant on some subjects important to their positions, and 
strange to say, to maintain themselves, they commit the error of 
adding stubbornness to ignorance. When in this Wilderness cam- 
paign SHERIDAN besought the Commanding General of the Army to 
let him have his cavalry that he might whip Stuart, why was it 
that both ignorance and obstinacy should rule until the greater man 
appeared and said in his quiet way, “If he said so, let him go out 
and do it?” Grant knew that the man had come, and he possessed 
confidence in his strength sufficient to accomplish something more 
than was then being done; and SHEeripAN knew from his four days’ 
experience with those troopers that his proposition was a safe one. 
While these few words probably made the fortune of SHERIDAN, giv- 
ing him the opportunity which was all he required from others, they 
also sounded the advance of the cavalry arm generally, and brought 
us forward, from the wagon-trains in the rear to the post of honor. 

The cavalry corps, pulling itself together after four days’ fight- 
ing on foot in the Wilderness, was truly glad to get out. It mounted 
and was off before a change of orders could take place; and in col- 
umn of fours on one road swept round the enemy’s right flank to- 
wards Richmond, destroying their rations by the million and their 
railroads by the mile. The Confederate cavalry by forced marches 
finally interposed between SuHeripan’s force and Richmond, and 
brought on the battle of Yellow Tavern, in which, while we regret 
the fall of Stuart, we must not fail to note the redemption of Suert- 
DANS promise, then only three days old. And we must also note 
the ease and efficiency with which this cavalry did its mounted work : 
“Gipss’ and Dervriy’s brigades hold fast while Custer, supported 
by CHAPMAN, attacks the enemy’s left and battery in a mounted 
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charge.” SHERIDAN was evidently much pleased with this additional 
evidence of efficiency in his corps, and says the charge was both 
brilliant and successful, and that the Confederate cavalry was badly 
broken up. On the second day after Yellow Tavern the corps found 
itself in front of Richmond, the advance under WILSON even insiie 
the defences; but this was asking too much, and WItson’s division 
had to turn back. This necessitated the facing about of the whole 
command and the crossing of the Chicahominy at Meadow Bridge. 
It was then discovered that the enemy’s cavalry had destroyed the 
bridge and was prepared to dispute the crossing; at the same time 
the Confederate infantry came out from their works and attacked 
the rear. This might be considered a difficult situation for “eyes 
and ears” only, or for the “splendid squadrons of SErpiirz,” or even 
the more modern Lancer Brigade of Germany. SHERIDAN thus 
describes the situation and shows his confidence in his troops: 
“Even had it not been our good fortune to defeat him, we could 
have crossed the Chicahominy if necessary, at several points that 
were discovered by scouting parties, which, while the engagement 
was going on, I had sent out to look up fords. This means of  get- 
ting out from the circumscribed plateau I did not wish to use, how- 
ever, unless there was no alternative, for I wished to demonstrate to 
the cavalry corps the impossibility of the enemy destroying or cap- 
turing so large a body of mounted troops. The chances of seriously 
injuring us were more favorable to the enemy this time than ever 
they were afterward, for with the troops from Richmond comprising 
three brigades of veterans and about five thousand irregulars on my 
front and right flank, with Gorpon’s cavalry in the rear, and Firz- 
HUGH LEE’s cavalry on my left flank holding the Chicahominy aud 
Meadow Bridge, I was apparently hemmed in on every side; but, re- 
lying on the celerity with which mounted troops could be moved, I 
felt perfectly confident that the seemingly perilous situation could he 
relieved under circumstances even worse than those then surroun- 
ing us. Therefore, instead of endeavoring to get away without a 
fight, I concluded that there would be little difficulty in withdraw- 
ing even should I be beaten, and none whatever if I defeated tiie 
enemy.” And this is how it was done. GRreaG’s and WILson’s divi- 
sions with Rosertson’s horse artillery took care of the infantry from 
tichmond and drove it back, and also defeated Gorpon’s cavalry on 
the Brook road. Merritt, in the opposite direction, drove the eie- 


my’s cavalry away from the crossing, re-built the bridge while tve 


fight was going on, and crossed. 
Military discussion on ar action like this can lead intelligent and 
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uuprejudiced men to but one conclusion, and that is, to have cavalry 
worth anything it must be cared for, must have each individual 
armed and trained for attack and defense, mounted and dismounted ; 
duty, such as can be performed by infantry, should not be required of 
mounted men. Cavalry should not be allowed to soften by over-care, 
but should always be kept busy at its legitimate work. That work 
should look toward the opportunity that may come at any time for 
its use as an independent force on the battle-field, or as a force able to 
thrust itself quickly beyond the flanks of the enemy and able to 
protect itself under all circumstances. 

The cavalry corps after once breaking its halter shank, leaving 
the small end with the main army and the wagon trains, went loose 
during the rest of the war, being present however, on all occasions 
when it could be used, and doing some hard fighting in advance and 
on the flanks at Hanover Court House, Hawes Shop, Ashland, and 
Cold Harbor, where it dismounted, repulsed two attacks made by 
veteran infantry, and held its line until our infantry arrived to re- 
lieve it (if any student desires to read an account of real staying 
pluck, I recommend the detailed report of this action); again at Tre- 
villian and Reams Stations, altogether marching and fighting fifty 
consecutive days. 

Then came the siege of Petersburg and the cavalry, being of little 
use there, was divided. That portion going with SuEripAn to the 
Shenandoah Valley continuing the same gait and always meeting 
with success, but returning to the main army in time for the final 
struggle; in fact, doing the greater part towards making that strug- 
gle final, for it must be conceded that the Confederate army would 
never have been halted when and where it was if it had not been for 
the cavalry corps. On this campaign the corps was at its best, no 
doubt; and history fails to show deeds more valiant or duty more 
vigorously performed. 

Comparisons are said to be odious, but at the same time they may 
be instructive. If the military student, who is now learning from 
text books the gentle lesson that the cavalry should “keep the touch,” 
imagines from his studies that all good cavalry can do no more, let 
him study this last campaign and learn, in addition, of the throttling 


process then first introduced by this cavalry. The perseverance, the. 


determination, and the real bull-dog pluck, with which this cavalry 
grabbed the enemy—infantry and cavalry—at Dinwiddie, and 
though shaken off, again took hold at Five Forks, at Tabernacle 
Church and Amelia Court House, at Sailors Creek, at Farmville, and 
after the last shake appeared across the line of march on the last 
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road south of the James river, will not be found in accounts of cav- 
alry anywhere else. The infantry came up in time, to be sure; but, 
if it had not, the cavalry was in position and proposed to take hol: 
again. 

It may be said that this cavalry was not made in a day, nor was 
it. It took three years of the hardest kind of work, and it will al- 
ways require time and labor to make good cavalry. These conditions 
are absolute and a violation of them is destructive to our arm. 

In conclusion, we may ask— what is our situation to-day after 
twenty-five years of peace? Let the dead on the Custer battle field, 
in the White Bird Canyon, and on Milk river answer that question. 
The troops that went into those campaigns were not like those at 
Appomattox. And no wonder, for we had long before gone back to 
the infantry and wagon trains; and the dry rot of frontier posts had 
taken possession of all who had not the energy to overcome it, or the 
desire to fulfill a duty deemed hypothetical by those looking for an 
excuse. There is a lethargy existing to-day, at some of our cavalry 
posts, of such power that even the annual inspection and report of 
the Inspector General does not disturb it or change it for the better. 
So long then as efficiency and suitableness of commanders for cav- 


alry is held second to rank and corps, and so long as inefficiency and 


= 


indifference prove to be of no serious inconvenience to anybody, we 
may simply thank Gop that we exist. We may draw our pay regu- 
larly in peace and quietness, and trust that occasion may not require 
another sacrifice for the benefit of those who command and obstruct 
in time of peace, though palpably not able to accompany their troops 
in war, but who would send them out with a post order and would 
then be relieved from further responsibility or personal danger. 
Kk. V. SUMNER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Eighth Cevalry. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Lieutenant ArTHUR L. WaGNErR, Sixth Infantry. 

All theories as to what may be done must, if sound, be based upon 
what has been done. All forecasts as to the tactical uses of the three 
arms in the next war must, therefore, of necessity, be based upon the 
lessons of conflicts in the near past. The experience of the War of 
Secession, the Austro-Prussian contest, the Franco-German struggle, 
and the conflict between Russia and Turkey, enables us to foretel! 
with some degree of certainty the manner in which infantry and 
artillery will be handled in the battles of the near future; but, in re- 
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card to the use of cavalry, the experiences in the different wars have 
wen so different, and the deductions from actual facts so varied, that 
we must wait for the next great contest to decide the question, ‘“ What 
's the proper sphere of cavalry in war?” As yet, we can only apply 
ie best logic at our command to the events that have actually 
occurred, and then enunciate our confession of tactical faith. 

One class of extremists, basing their ideas mainly on Von 
BrEDOW’s brilliant dash at Mars-la-Tour, would have it that cavalry 
can be used to-day as in the days of Serpiirz and ZieTHEN; and this 
school of adorers of ’arme blanche is, as we well know, limited neither 
io Continental Europe nor to the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Another class of extremists (found mainly in our own country 
and composed almost exclusively of infantry officers) would rule 
cavalry off the field of battle altogether, or make it mounted in- 
fantry pure and simple. The truth is to be found between these two 


extremes, and the fact that it has not been more generally recog- 
nized is due to the fact that the question has been too often discussed 
from the stand-point of esprit de corps, rather than from an entirely 
dispassioned point of view. 

All authorities now concur in stating that the great use of cavalry 
is screening and reconnoitering duty. For this duty, the cavalry 
must be so armed and trained as to be able to drive back opposing 
forces of cavalry, to brush aside any smaller bodies of infantry, 

fon] 
infantry, and, in brief, be able to hold its own against any opposition 
that it is likely to encounter. For this duty the American cavalry, 
hy virtue of its arms and training, is, in my opinion, the best in the 


to seize and hold important points even against the assaults of 


world. 

But although this is, undoubtedly, the greatest use of cavalry, it 
is far from being its only use. Next in importance come raids—a 
use of cavalry in regard to which American and European authori- 
ties differ radically. With all deference to Von DER GoLtz and 
Prince HonentoueE, I must say that I do not think that they or any 
other Continental military writers have grasped the true idea of 
raids at all. Their objections would not hold good if the European 
cavalry were (as it is not) so armed and trained as to be really in- 
dependent of the other arms. The difference of topography and 
density of population in Europe and America should not weigh 
so much in this question, as the difference, as to arms and training, 
between the European and the American cavalry. For raiding duty, 
extreme mobility and the utmost efficiency in dismounted fire action 
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are indispensable conditions; and the latter characteristic is wanting 
in Continental cavalry. 

These are, however, strategic uses of cavalry. Tactically, cavalry 
should always be able todo much that our American cavalry can do, 
and which the arme blanche cavalry cannot. Colonel Suaw (whose ex- 
cellent book has scarcely received just treatment from Colonel Sum- 
NER) would place both cavalry and infantry in the support of the 
advanced-guard of a mixed force; the former mainly for reconnoi- 
tering, the latter to give power of resistance. In this case American 
cavalry could constitute the entire support, its fighting (that is, 
firing) power being amply sufficient to enable it to take care of itself. 
Its mobility would thus be unhampered by the infantry, which should 
be with the reserve. On the other hand, the fighting power of our 
cavalry combined with its mobility would adapt it superbly to rear- 
guard duty, in a way that the writer in question does not seem to 
contemplate. 

On the field of battle, the cavalry has, I believe, at least as large 
a scope of usefulness as it ever had, though its use will differ from 
that of cavalry in the past. The cavalry divisions will mainly be 
on the flanks of the general line, as before, ready to repel attacks of 
hostile cavalry or to make attacks themselves, should the inefficiency 
of the opposing cavalry, or unexpected phases of the action, enable 
them to gain by surprise a position on the flank of the enemy’s line. 
Anything like a decisive use of cavalry in this manner.in future bat- 
tles will probably be exceedingly rare. But there are other uses for 
cavalry on the field. If armed and trained properly, its mobility 
would enable it to be moved quickly to sorely-pressed points, where 
its firing power would enable it to reinforce the line of battle. Its 
power as a reserve will thus be much greater than formerly. Cavalry 
should not, however, be thus used, except in cases of the greatest 
emergency. Infantry, if at hand, should always be used; for its 
power in the firing-line will be at least one-fourth greater than that 
of the same number of cavalry, and the latter is too costly and too 
urgently needed for its strategical uses to be needlessly used in the 
line of battle. It is only, I repeat, where the emergency is such as 
to justify subjecting cavalry to heavy losses that it should be used in 
this manner. ‘ 

*Each division should have attached to it a force of cavalry ; with 
our organization, about six troops. Many opportunities may occur 
for a telling use of this divisional cavalry, as cavalry pure and sim- 
ple. It may be accepted as an axiom that cavalry can never break 
good, intact infantry, well supplied with ammunition. But infantry 


= 
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is not always good, it is not always intact, it is sometimes demoral- 
ized, and may have exhausted its ammunition. In the final pinch 
of the fight, too, (especially on the defense), when one’s own infan- 
iry has suffered severely; when the men are sorely pressed, when 
they are “holding on by their teeth,” as it were, the divisional cav- 
alry may afford invaluable relief, and perhaps completely turn the 
tide of battle in that part of the field, by dashing upon a flank ofa 
portion of the enemy’s firing line, and either rolling it up or com- 
pelling it to take such a formation as to subject it to an enfilade 
iire of infantry and artillery. A small force of cavalry may in such 
a manner work great results. We should remember that the force 
with which Von Brepow saved the German left wing from destrue- 
tion numbered only six squadrons. This, too, will be “emergency 
work,” too dangerous to be undertaken save under the stress of ab- 
solute necessity. Indeed, all work of the cavalry on the battle- 
field will be full of the extremest peril. The great masses of cavalry 
which formerly rode over all opposition cannot live under the fire of 
modern artillery and infantry. Cavalry will be used in smaller 
bodies than formerly, and it must be prepared, in emergency, for self- 
sacrifice; fora commander may feel himself constrained to trade off 
troopers for time, in so delaying the enemy as to save his army, even 
at the expense of the destruction of part of his cavalry. The neces- 
sury attributes for a cavalry officer are higher to-day than ever be- 
fore; not that the cavalry has, by any means, become a tactical jack- 
of-all-trades, but because the use of cavalry in its proper sphere now 
requires more intelligence, more prompt decision,and greater“ nerve” 
on the part of its leaders than ever before. 

Another use for divisional cavalry will be afforded in attacking 
the great lines of guns which will surely, in many cases, be injudi- 
‘iously hurried into action in advance of their necessary supports. 
If the ground in front of such a great battery be such as to afford 
concealment for cavalry, a few squadrons judiciously posted might in 
the heat of action push rapidly forward (the gunners finding great 
difficulty in making a rapid change of range to accommodate the 
rapidly changing distance), and, once among the guns, might create 
dire havoe before the supports of the artillery came up. Colonel 
SUMNER may object that this is a mere theory of Hamuey’s. It is, 
however, based on an actual occurrence at Tobitschau, in 1866, where 
Yon Brepow performed a gallant feat fully equal to his action at Mars- 
la Tour—a feat which HambLey might well have cited in support of 
his theory. 

In regard to the use of divisional cavalry, let me not be misun- 
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derstood. I would not, by any means, break up the cavalry divi- 
sions to distribute their component troops as divisional cavalry. I 
assume that there are cavalry divisions and divisional cavalry. If 
divisional cavalry cannot be obtained except by breaking up the 


cavalry divisions, we shall have to do without it,and lament the fact 


that our army is deficient in cavalry. 

After the battle terminates in either victory or defeat, the cavalry 
will be employed either to pursue the enemy or to cover the retreat 
of its own army. If the cavalry has been needlessly used up in per- 
forming duty in the fighting line which could have been better per- 
formed by infantry, so much the worse; for without good cavalry at 
this stage, victory cannot be made complete, and disaster will be 
overwhelming. While cavalry in cases of dire emergency must 
sometimes be sacrificed, a general is scarcely short of criminal when 
he needlessly subjects his cavalry to the losses of battle, by making 
it perform ‘duties which properly belong to another arm. 

I have given this epitome of the use of cavalry in modern war. 
solely because it is in accordance with the principles taught at the 
Infantry and Cavalry School. If Colonel SUMNER imagines that be- 
cause a certain thing is stated in “SuHaw,”’ it is taught without cor- 
rection or comment, at the school, he falls into an error which | 
should have expected him to avoid. His statement in regard to 
what is taught is unjust beth to the school and to the instructors in 
the art of war. 

Just where Colonel SumNeER draws the line between mere military 
theorists and careful military students is not apparent. It is not evi- 
dent that he distinguishes a RiécuEL from a Von Mo.irKe£,or a PALIK Ao 
from a Freperick CHarLes. Nor is it clear just what he means by 
the “legitimate work” of a military student. Possibly, that legiti- 
mate work is to study hard and say nothing; but, in any event, the 
student can only get his information at second hand. Unless an of- 
ficer gain his knowledge of the art of war by theoretical study, it is 
not clear how he can acquire it completely, unless by living to be as 
old as METHUSALEH, engaging ina hundred wars, and passing through 
every grade from private soldier to field-marshal. 

All generals are not so free from theory as (according to Colonel 
Sumner) General SHERIDAN seems to have been. In fact the greatest 
military leaders have generally profited by thoretical study. To the 
sin of being students of the theory of war, some of them have even 
added the crime of being military writers. Von MorrKe had studied 
the theory of war from youth to old age before Austria, and then 
France, fell under his vigorous blows as a practical military leader. 
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On the other hand, BLicuer—that heroic old blackguard, who cared 
as little for the theory of war as he did for the Ten Commandments— 
was unable to grasp the simplest strategical idea; but was guided to 
success by the brilliant GNEISENAU, who had been a life-long student 
ot the art of war. /In every case a knowledge of the theory of war 
is a potent factor in the success of the commander, whether that 
knowledge be in the head of the general himself, or in that of his 
hief of staff. 

The possession of ideas implies the construction of theories, which 
will be sound or the reverse, according to the information and men- 
tal make-up of the theorist. Men utterly devoid of theory are to be 
found only in the asylums for the feeble-minded. Colonel Home 
sums up the matter admirably by saying: “Practice and experience 
alone can decide many points; practice and experience alone can 
vive the power of applying rules; but theory, by which is really 
meant the experience obtained by others, is not the less important 
and valuable.” / Colonel Sumner has, I think, been harder than he 
intended on military theorists. I am not sure that he has not con- 
founded military theory with military pedantry. A military theorist 
may be something more than a military visionary; a fact which 
Colonel SuMNER cannot fail to recognize when he reflects that he has 
iimself been giving us some very interesting theories, which do not 
claim to be based entirely upon his own experience. 

If there is to be found in the English language a better book on 
minor tactics than Colonel SHaw’s, I do not know what book it is. 
Suaw’s book is not perfect, but the text is not blindly followed at 
Fort Leavenworth. If Colonel SuMNER can refer me to a better book, 
| shall be greatly obliged to him, and shall take great pleasure in 
recommending it to the instructor in the art of war at the Infantry 
und Cavalry School. 

As to the remark that the school should be for infantry only, I 
can attribute it only to a want of investigation by Colonel SuMNER 
of the methods and scope of the Institution. Surely there are cav- 
alry officers on duty at the school, who give it the benefit, not only 
of their theoretical studies, but of their extended experience as cav- 
alrymen in our own great war. 


Lieutenant-Colonel GrorGE B. Sanrorp, Ninth Cavalry. 

The proposition of the writer as I understand it, is to develop 
in the cavalry arm the faculty now existing, but latent, of utter and 
cutire independence of other arms of the service, and the ability to 
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be of use at any time and under all circumstances, either on foot or 
mounted. This is a most laudable ambition, and if it could be real- 
ized would be very desirable, but let us be careful that in attempting 
to grasp the shadow we do nov in the end lose the substance. 

The illustration in reference to the helplessness of a foot force, 
entirely unsupported by cavalry or artillery, when brought into the 
presence of and surrounded by hostile cavalry is striking; but is not 
that precisely the condition of affairs which would exist in an army 
which had allowed its cavalry to be weakened or destroyed by per- 
forming strictly infantry work in the line of battle? Would not such 
a force be practically helpless in the presence of hostile cavalry even 
after a successful engagement? Unable to keep that touch with the 
enemy, which is so important after an engagement, but which the 
writer seems to look down upon as the idea of theorists, it would also 
be unable to protect its own communications or care for its wounded. 

To take another example which the writer uses in support of his 
theory—for he has a theory, though opposed to theorists—what was 
the course of General SHERIDAN in the great campaign in the Wilder- 
ness in 1864? It is very true that the corps was engaged in the tre- 
mendous line of battle fighting for several days, both against infantry 
and cavalry, but it was not SHERIDAN’s purpose or desire so to em- 
ploy it, and it was in response to his indignant protest against such 
useless waste of a powerful force that Grant ordered MEADE to let 
him go out and whip Stuart if he could do it. 

The result has been vividly described and from that time on until 
the close of the war, though the cavalry not only gave but received 
hard knocks, and certainly did as much as any other one corps to 
bring the struggle to a successful conclusion, it was chiefly em- 
ployed in its legitimate work both on foot and mounted, of dispos- 
ing of the enemy’s cavalry, of screening and reconnoitering duty, 
and of attacking the enemy’s communications while guarding our 
own. The apparent divergence from this course at Cold Harbor was 
only apparent, and was in reality strictly in accordance with the 
proper role of a cavalry force. In pursuance of its legitimate duty of 
watching and fighting the enemy’s cavalry, the corps found itself after 
two successful cavalry combats, at Old Church and Cold Harbor, in 
possession of the latter most important point and in the presence of « 
powerful body of infantry. Here I agree with Colonel Sumner that 
its duty was plain and most ably was it performed. The country be- 
ing thickly wooded, the whole force was dismounted, hasty barricades 
thrown up and the position held against the desperate attacks of th« 
enemy’s infantry, until the arrival of the Sixth and Eighteenth Corps. 
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But on their arrival SHERIDAN at once withdrew his command, and 
with his keen appreciation of its proper use was off on his well known 
Trevillian raid, drawing the cavalry of Hampton in his wake, and 
leaving GRANT at ease in regard to his communications, while he 
made his attack. 

This I conceive to be the proper employment of our arm, and 
while [ cordially agree in the sentiment that we must be fully pre- 
pared, not only to give but to receive hard knocks, yet I thoroughly 
deprecate the idea that we should lose sight of the importance of our 
own exclusive business, in the vain-glorious desire to prove that we 
are certainly the equals, possibly the superiors, of other arms in their 
legitimate work. 

Let us perfect ourselves in our own trade first; we shall find 
quite enough to do I think before we get through with it, and be of 
more use to our country than by the futile attempt to rival other 
arms in their legitimate business. 

The comparison of the quality of the forces engaged at the Little 
Big Horn, ete., with the cavalry of 1864-65 is scarcely a fortunate 
one for the writer’s argument, the conditions being so entirely dif- 
ferent; the commander at that disastrous battle was surely a tried 
and trusted cavalry leader, at all events; also, while agreeing that as 
a rule it is vastly better that cavalry officers should command cavalry, 
and infantry and artillery officers their battalions and batteries, we 
certainly cannot afford to forget that in the campaign of which the 
writer speaks, the name of Puitip H. Sueripan was borne upon the 
muster roll of the Thirteenth Regiment of Infantry and that, though 
serving some time with a detachment of the First Dragoons, he never 
held a commission in the regular cavalry. On the whole I can see no 
reason to think that either the enlisted men or the officers of our 
cavalry force to-day are in any respect inferior to their predecessors 
of a quarter of a century ago. Certainly the interest displayed 
within our own Association would go far to refute a portion of this 
assertion, That the intelligence of our young soldiers compares very 
favorably with that of the cavalry of the Rebellion, I am sure every 
officer of that date will grant. 





LETTERS ON CAVALRY, BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN- 
LOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL, U.S. A. 


FIFTEENTH LETTER—FIELD SERVICE. 

TTPVULE exercises which take place during the month of July can only 

be considered in connection with those that are held after the 
maneuvers and before the arrival of the recruits; they consist chiefly 
of target practice, repetitions of the squadron exercises, of officers’ 
rides and of small field exercises. These latter have taken a very 
different character since the last great war. Who does not remember 
the time when every little non-commissioned officer’s field service ex- 
ercise began witha very pretentious general idea, in which the officer 
giving the supposition had failed to crystallize the plan of execution 
in his own mind, and the non-commissioned officer had no apprecia- 
tion of what the underlying idea was? If all these general ideas were 
not based upon some old incident in classic history and presented in 
some such way as follows: ‘“Anhaldt-Dessau, jealous of the growing 
power of Prussia; ” or “The people of the west have revolted, and the 


people of the east march to oppose them, you, non-commissioned 
ApamM, conduct a patrol to the Brauhausberg, ete., etc.;” or “ Berlin 
does not exist, ete., etc.;"> yet they make such demands upon the 
imagination of the non-commissioned officers who were to execute 
them, that they only created undefined ideas, which were worse than 


none. 

The field service has hitherto contended, and still contends, with 
the difficulty that a “situation” must underlie every general idea. 
and that otherwise they will have no intelligent meaning. If a young 
lieutenant, or non-commissioned officer, must begin his day’s work in 
field exercises by mastering a purely imaginative condition of wai 
operations in which not only has he to act against a supposed enemy. 
but the troops of his own side, who are to act on his flanks and rear 
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are also creatures of his imagination; and in which he may be still 
further required to imagine a seed field to be a marsh, and a rape field 
alake; demands are made upon his understanding and his imagina- 
tion that may exceed his capabilities, and which are entirely useless. 
In war these things do not occur. Then all surroundings remain 
in their natural condition, and such changes as do take place from 
day to day happen so gradually that they are not noticed, because 
they are part of the soldier’s daily life; he has no suppositions to 
make, for the realities are present with him and about him. 

Imbued with the feeling of this mistake in our minor field-service 
work, one of my regimental commanders initiated a plan for con- 
ducting this work so as to obviate the evil; and it was so satisfactory 
to me that I recommended it to my whole division, and I can recom- 
mend it for still wider adoption. 

He set forth a supposed “situation” of actual hostilities in the 


spring of the year which was so drawn as to include in its solution 


all the garrisons of his regiment (four in number). This problem 
was worked out in three or four days of operations in the way of 
officer's rides and cavalry exercises, in which all the garrisons of his 
regiment took great interest. In this “war plan” he made an ex- 
cursion of three or four days with his officers immediately after the 
squadron inspection. When he touched a garrison he would take 
the non-commissioned officers along with him. This exercise fell in 
the latter part of June and beginning of July. 

This “war plan” then had to furnish the foundation for all the 
field service exercises for the year then current; and every exercise 
in field service had, in obedience to regimental orders, to be adjusted 
to this frame work, which was the underlying, general idea. The 
result of this was that it was not necessary for the instructor to 
create a new general idea for each minor field-service exercise, and 
thus disappeared the fanciful, very improbable, and in some instances, 
impossible, “war plans” which had so often confused the heads of 
those to whom they were given. The main advantage of this plan 
was that, during the entire year, both the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers were thinking of some general idea and their field 
exercises assumed a much more natural character. Less time was 
lost in making the “war plan” or situation understood, and the ex- 
ercise could always begin at once with a well defined purpose to oc- 
cupy the attention and test the skill of the subaltern. This arrange- 
ment gave the very best results in the instruction of the men in field 
service. 

A further useful arrangement was that every marching squadron, 


at hl 
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not only in going to and returning from the field of exercise, but in 
the concentration— marches for regimental exercises, in going to the 
detachment exercises and to the maneuvers, should take the necessary 
measures of security; that reconnoitering patrols should be sent for- 
ward, and should not return to quarters before their report was made 
Instead of reports of the enemy, reports of the terrain may be substi- 
tuted. Only one point called for criticism, and I have had occasion 
to remark the same thing in all other cavalry troops, viz: Nowhere 
is the reconnoitering service sufficiently separated from the security 
service. It is not to be denied that these two duties have certain 
things in common. When the reconnoitering patrols have deter- 
mined with certainty that the enemy have made their bivouace upon 
this or that point, we may, at a certain distance, be considered safe 
from their attack for that night; and, upon the other hand, a 
vidette or located patrol of the security-service may also be called a 
reporter of the enemy's movements. But it is very necessary that 
the reconnoitering duty and the security-service should be confided to 
distinct bodies of troops. This becomes much more evident upon the 
march, A squadron or half squadron which rides ahead with the 
proper safety-precautions as the advanced guard of the troops, has 
really done nothing in so far as relates to reconnoitering the enemy. 
for the advanced videttes, and the flank detachments of this advanced 
guard are not to go beyond hearing of the discharge of their pieces. 
upon which the advanced guard is to put itself in condition for action. 
All reports from these security detachments will come too late for. 
before the situation can be understood, and the necessary measures 
taken, an energetic and enterprising enemy will follow so closely upon 
their heels that the commanding officer will have no time to make 
the necessary dispositions to offer an effective resistance. In no case 
are they sent far enough to the front to enable them to determine 
and report the condition of an enemy in position with sufficient ex- 
actness to enable their commander to determine upon the measures 
to be taken, and to execute them before coming under the enemy’s fire. 

The necessity is apparent that, in addition to the security service 
as now prescribed, officer's patrols should be sent far to the front 
The seeurity-service regulations require that the men should keep at 


a prescribed distance from the troops to which they belong while the 


reconnoitering patrols have to push to the front until they get toucl 
of the enemy. The first regulate their conduct according to their 
own troops, the latter according to the movements of the enemy. 
In most cases, When a squadron at maneuvers receives instruc- 
tions at the rendezvous to move forward and report the news of th: 
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enemy, the advanced guard trots off in fine style in accordance with 
paragraph 206 of the regulations, patrols and videttes gaining their 
distance at a gallop. But to remain halted in order that a few ver- 
bally instructed reconnoitering patrols might be pushed out on the 
various roads and to leave to them a quarter of an hour to gain the 
necessary distance never occurs. 

In opposition to all this, I read a complaint in a late number of 
the Wochenblatt to the effect that there was too great a misapplica- 
tion of officer’s patrols at our autumnal maneuvers. Had I ever per- 
ceived this misuse, I should have been much pleased; for, the pur- 


»ose of the maneuvers is that all the troops should be sufficiently 


exercised, and I can only consider it a fortunate ciréumstance for 
officers of cavalry if they have frequent opportunities at maneuvers, 
under concrete circumstances, to make such rides, and to submit the 
corresponding reports. That we do not have in actual war a suffi- 
cient number of officers to admit of our sending out one-third of the 
number that are sent out at maneuvers is very probable. But at 
maneuvers all can not be done as in war. The necessity of getting 
all possible instruction out of the expensive days of maneuver leads 
to many unnatural things; it is scarcely to be avoided. I remember 
that on exercise days three battles have been fought, one after the 
other, and this would continue for three days. If we were to ma- 
neuver naturally; i. e., as in war, the entire maneuver might result 
ina single action, in many cases not in any, and the small amount 
of instruction in fighting exercises obtained would not stand com- 
parison with the expense which the maneuvers cause the state. Ow- 
ing to the great importance attached to the reports of officer’s patrols 
during war, it is very necessary that officers should be exercised 
therein as often as possible, in order that they may learn to judge 
great military situations correctly and to report what they have seen 
clearly and briefly. When we read of the great influence the well- 
known reconnoitering ride that Major (now General) v. UNGER made 
on the 2d of July, 1866, had upon the decision of our army com- 
manders ; how, in the advance to the Moselle on the 12th and 13th 
of August, 1870, General Statf officers, and even officers of the gen- 
eral staff who were also chiefs of staff of Corps d’Armee, accom- 
panied the most advanced patrols to the Moselle, in order to deter- 
mine the condition of the enemy; how important were the reports of 
those dashing cavalry officers who penetrated the lines of the enemy's 
army corps on the 24th, 25th and 26th of August, 1870, and defi- 
nitely ascertained the direction of McManon’s march; how GorBEN 
decided upon the concentration which brought about the battle of 
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St. Quentin upon the report of a single officer’s patrol; it makes on« 
wish that every young officer, who is sent out upon such a patro! 
had the education of a general staff officer in order that he might be 
in a position to correctly grasp and reproduce the tactical and stra- 
tegical situations. 

I know full well that I announce nothing new in stating that 
the reconnoitering and security services should be separated. We 
can read the same thing in the criticisms made a short time ago by 
a general of high rank in a neighboring army, in submitting his re- 
port on maneuvers in which he had taken part with his commani. 
Verpy demands, practically, the same thing in his studies of “the 
‘cavalry division in army organizations,” but without announcing the 
principle. 

Even an advanced cavalry division, which is peculiarly and 
wholly a reconnoitering corps, is advised to push entire squadrons 
beyond the line of out-posts in the direction of the enemy. These 
measures are not always possible, especially when the debatable 
ground between the videttes of the contending forces is limited. 
But there is no fixed system, no prescribed rule, for the reconnoiter- 
ing service of the cavalry. The necessary measures are so depeni- 
ent upon the terrain, the condition of the forces, the activity or in- 
activity of the enemy, upon the distance between the contending 
forces and many other circumstances, that each case possesses its 
special features and the course to be pursued must be determine: 
by uniting with a good understanding, a thorough knowledge of the cavalry 
and of the strategical situation. No distinct forms and axioms are ap- 
plicable as in the security service. For this reason they must be 
performed by entirely different people. 

For example: Ifa vidette is to perform the duty of a patrol, le 
must either abandon the duty of a vidette or must not go very far 
from the command; and if the “point” (vidette) of the advance: 
guard is ordered to perform reconnoitering duty on the march, tlic 
advanced guard would be without a “point” (vidette) most of the 
time. These and similar occurrences are by no means rare, and | 
have thought it not superfluous to say how necessary it is that the 
reconnoitering service should be separated from the security service. 

I can not avoid making an assertion which sounds paradoxica!, 
but which has occurred to me on many occasions both in war an: 
in peace, viz: that in many, yes, in most cases, a simple officer s 
patrol reconnoiters better and sees more than a whole squadron, or 
a larger command. Besides, a squadron is more easily seen at a dis- 
tance and much harder to conceal, while a little undergrowth suffices 
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‘o hide a single patrol, which can move hither and thither without 
attracting attention. Then a full squadron is more apt, although 
ent out to reconnoiter, to be tempted to measure swords with the 
enemy, and to be betrayed into, and absorbed by operations not con- 
istent with the special purpose for which it was detached. It is 
vell said, that they should not do so; but they do it, and sometimes 
ican not be avoided without compromising their honor. But, to 
an officer who is sent out with but four men, to bring in news of the 
nemy, it will never occur to make an attack. I distinctly remem- 
er that, at a maneuver, a squadron was sent out to reconnoiter on 
ene side, while the opposing force sent out an officer's patrol on this 
duty. The squadron drew the fire of the enemy's artillery upon it- 
self and had to fall back without being able to bring in any informa- 
‘ion as to the enemy’s infantry line; the officer’s patrol, however, 
slipped through ravines and swales under cover and came up close 
‘io this same squadron, unseen by it, and sent the most exact infor- 
ination, not only relative to this squadron but of the entire position 
of the enemy. The objection immediately presents itself, that this 
squadron could easily destroy or disperse an officer’s patrol. But if 
a squadron is commissioned to do all this duty, it will be very un- 
willing to confine its work within the limits of a subordinate activ- 
ity; and if the squadron is forced to fight, the officer out on patrol 
will be sorely tempted to hasten to the assistance of his comrades 
with the few cavalrymen he has with him. 

I remember also a case in which a squadron broke through the 
chemy’s out-posts on one of his wings as a feint, while on the other 
wing, under the protection of the disturbance caused by this feint, 
an Officer’s patrol detached from the same squadron was able to 
penetrate the enemy’s position, and secure the desired information. 
[ can not, therefore, dogmatically assert that an officer’s patrol al- 
ways sees more than a squadron, but only that it will do so, asa 
veneral rule. It is mandatory in war to well consider the economy 
of strength, not to engage or expend, for a given purpose, more than 
is absolutely necessary. Therefore, it should be well considered, be- 
lore pushing out an entire squadron for reconnoitering duty, whether 
tue work could not, in this special case, be as well done by an offi- 
cor’s patrol, if indeed it could not be better done. 
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Par. 8. (a) In movements from the halt or when marching at 
the walk if the gait be not specified in the command, the movement 
is executed at the walk and terminates at the halt. 

(6) In movements from the halt or when marching at the walk 
if the command frot or gallop be given, or when marching at the trot 
if the gait be not specified in the command, the leading unit moves 
at the walk and continues the walk until halted; the others execute 
the movement at the gait ordered, and upon its completion take the 


walk. 
(ec) If marching at the gallop, or at the trot and the command 
be gallop, the leading unit moves at the trot; the others execute tlie 


movement at the gallop and upon its completion take the trot. 

(7) During the execution of a movement, the instructor may re- 
duce the gait or command the halt at any time; the units that have 
completed the movement reduce the gait, or halt, at the command ; 
the others conform as they complete the movement. 

In the text, reference is made to this paragraph in movements 
coming under its provisions. 

SCHOOL OF THE SQUADRON. 

699. In this school a major is the instructor, but a captain may 
be substituted; a trumpeter accompanies the instructor. 

700. If necessary, the instructor may preface the commands laid 
down in the text, by the command attention. 

[f a command should not be heard by a captain he will obser 
and conform to the movement of the nearest troop. 

701. Captains repeat such of the commands as are to be imm 
diately executed by their troops, as forward, fours right, march, hu 
ete.; they do not repeat the instructor’s commands in executing | 
manual, nor those commands which are not essential to the executi 
of a movement by their troops, as close column, deploy column, etc. 

702. After the movements are understood, they will habitua! y 
be executed at the trot or gallop. (See Par. 618.) 
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703. In any successive movement, each captain gives his com- 
sands so as to insure its execution by his troop at the proper time. 
704. When the formation will admit of the simultaneous execu- 

in of movements by troops or platoons, the major may cause them 

» execute movements prescribed in the School of the Troop by pre- 
‘xing, when necessary, the command: Troops (or platoons) to the 
ymmands therein prescribed; e. g.: 1. Troops, 2. Right forward, 

Fours right, 4. Marcu; 1. Troops, 2. Column right, 3. Marcu; 

Troops, 2. Right front into line, 3. Marcu; ete. 

The major adds the commands for the guide when the sub-divisions 
ve formed in line, or the squadron is formed in line or line of columns. 
Instruction of Officers. 

705. The major is responsible for the instruction of his squadron. 
‘he officers are assembled for theoretical and practical instruction. 

The instruction of officers embraces the drill regulations, and such 
other instruction as pertains to their duties in peace and war. 

Each captain should be required to drill the squadron. 

Formation. 

706. The interval between troops in line is eight yards. 

The squadron consists of not more than four nor less than two 
troops. In this school the squadron consists of four troops. Where 
troops are from any cause much depleted in officers and men, two or 
more may be consolidated for the purpose of drill or maneuver. 

When forming the squadron, troops take their places in line in 
an order depending on the rank of their captains; the first on the 
right, the second on the left, the third on the right center, (or cen- 
ter, if there be but three troops), and the fourth on the left center. 

Troops whose captains are absent take their places in line accord- 
ing to the relative rank of the officers present in command of them. 
A troop whose captain is absent for a few days only, or who is in com- 
tuand of the squadron, retains its place according to his rank, unless 
otherwise directed. 

After the squadron is formed, no cognizance is taken of the rela- 
tive order of the troops or of the platoons in the troops. 

In whatever direction the squadron faces, the troops are desig- 
nated numerically from right to left in line and line of columns, and 
from head to rear in column, first troop, second troop, and so on. 


When a new formation necessitates a change of numbers, the change 
tukes effect upon the completion of the movement. 

In designating their troops, the captains use the letter designa- 
tion; as, Troop “D”’, ete. 
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The troops to the right of the center of the squadron in line con- 
stitute the right wing; those to the left of the center, the left wing. 
If there be an odd number of troops in line, the center troop alway: 
belongs to the right wing. 

Posts of the Major, Adjutant, and Sergeant Major. 

707. In line or line of columns, the major is thirty yards in front 
of the center. 

In column and in double column of fours, the major is opposit« 
the center, thirty yards from the column, on the side of the guide; if 
the guide be center, he takes post on either flank. 

He is not, however, to confine himself to any particular position, 
but rides where he can best superintend the movements of his 
squadron. 

The adjutant and sergeant major accompany the major, super- 
intend the posting of the guides, and execute such orders as they may 
receive from him. 

The adjutant is one yard to the left of the major. 

The trumpeter and sergeant major ride two yards in rear of the 
major and adjutant respectively. 

An adjutant or sergeant major may be detailed by the squadron 
commander whenever required, 

In route marches, the major and the adjutant are at the head oj 
the column, the sergeant major is in rear of the adjutant, the trum- 
peter in rear of the major. 

To Form the Squadron. 

708. The troops being formed and mounted on the ground des 
ignated, adjutant’s call is sounded, at which the adjutant and ser- 
geant major, the latter on the left, draw saber and proceed to the 
squadron parade and post themselves, facing each other, a few yards 
outside the points where the right and left of the right center troo} 
are to rest in line. 

The troops approach the line so as to arrive from the rear, and 
parallel to the line established by the adjutant and sergeant major. 
The right center troop (or center, if the number of troops be three 
is first established on the line. 

As the right center troop approaches the line, the guidon and thx 


right principal guide detach themselves and, preceding the troop by 


fitteen or twenty yards, place themselves between the adjutant an’ 
sergeant major, facing to the front; the guidon at the point wher 
the left of the troop should rest in line, and the right principal guid 
at a distance from him a little greater than the front of the troop. 
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The adjutant rectifies the position of the right principal guide, 
the sergeant major rectifies the position of the guidon. 


The line is prolonged in the right wing by the adjutant posting 
the guidon and right principal guide as prescribed for the right cen- 
ter troop, and similarly in the left wing by the sergeant major posting 
the guidon on the right and left principal guide on the left of each 


troop. 

Ilaving rectified the positions of the guides of the troop which 
arrives first on the line, the adjutant turns right about, moves toward 
the right and again turns right about so as to place himself beyond 
the right principal guide of the troop next on the right. 

The sergeant major turns left about, moves toward the left and 
again turns left about so as to place himself beyond the left principal 
guide of the troop next on the left. 

The captain of the right center troop halts his troop short of the 
line, places himself on the line, facing to the front, at the point of 
rest, dresses the troop to the left against the guidon and commands : 
Front, at which command the captain and principal guide take their 
posts. (See Par. 633.) 

The other troops successively approach the line in their order, on 
the right and left of the right center troop. 

Each captain conducts and halts his troop as prescribed for the 
hase troop, he then dresses it toward the troop first established. 

Captains, when dressing their troops in line, place themselves on 
the line, on the flank toward which they dress, facing to the front. 
This rule is general. 

When the adjutant has posted the last guide in his wing, he turns 
to the front and passing in front of the line of officers, moves at the 
trot or gallop directly to a point midway between the line and the 
major, faces toward the line and halts. 

The sergeant major having posted the last guide in his wing, turns 
to the front and joins the major at the trot or gallop. 

The major takes post in front of the center and facing the squad- 
ron at a convenient distance, generally abont half its front. 

As soon as the adjutant sees that the dressing of the line is com- 
pleted, he turns to the front, salutes the major and reports: Sir: 
The squadron is formed. 

The major returns the salute with the right hand, directs the 
adjutant: Take your post, Sir, and draws his saber. 

The adjutant moves at the trot or gallop and joins the major, 
passing by his right and rear. 
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709. The squadron may be formed in line on the right or lefi 
troop on the same principles, the guides being posted as in the left or 


right wing. 

The squadron may also be assembled in column of fours. 

In both cases the troops are arranged in the same relative order 
as when the formation is on the center troop. When assembled in 
column, the adjutant reports to the major as soon as the last trooy, 
has taken its place. 

To Rest and Dismiss the Squadron. 

710. The squadron is rested and called to attention as in Par. 315, 
substituting squadron for squad in the commands. 

To dismiss the squadron, the major commands: Dismiss your 
troops, at which each captain conducts his troop to its own ground, 
where it is dismissed as prescribed. 

To March in Line. 

711. Being in line ata halt: 1. Forward, 2. Guide center, 3. 
MARCH. 

The right center troop (or center, if there be but three troops) is 
the troop of direction. The center guide of that troop, under direc- 
tion of the guidon, is the guide of the squadron. The chief of pla- 
toon is charged with the gait and moves steadily to the front as pre- 
scribed in the School of the Troop. The center guides of the other 
troops, under direction of the guidons, move so as to preserve the 
alignment and the prescribed interval. 

The major maycommand: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right (or lest), 
3. Marcu. 

The center guide of the right (or left) troop is then the guide of 
the squadron. 

If the guide cf the squadron does not move accurately to thie 
front, the major commands: Incline to the right (or left), at which 
the guide of the directing troop, with the assistance of the guidon, 
selects new points on the ground and directs his march a little to the 
right of his former direction. The directing troop conforms gradu- 
ally to the march of the guide; the captains of the other troops sce 
that the guides conform to the movement of the directing troop, anil 
gradually quicken or slacken the gait according as they are in rear 
or in advance of the line, obliquing slightly when necessary to pre- 
serve the intervals. 

712. The squadron being in line of columns, and at a halt, is 
put in march by the commands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide (right, left ov 
center), 3. MARcH. 
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A line of columns marches on the same principles as when in 
line unless specially provided for. 

713. When line formation is used for advancing over considerable 
distances, the squadron habitually advances in line of troops or pla- 
toons in columns of fours, or in line of platoon columns. 

Being in Line, to Face the Squadron to the Rear, or to March 
it to the Rear. 

714. The major commands: 1. Fours right (or left) about, 2. 
Marcu, 3. Squadron, 4. Har; or, 3. Guide center. 

The command halt is given as the fours unite in line. Captains 
immediately take post in front of their troops. 

In wheeling by fours, if the pivots cover and the fours wheel 
properly, no dressing is needed; the major will direct a captain to 
dress his troop when neéessary. 

If the squadron be not halted, the major commands: 3. Guide 
center, as the fours unite in line. 

Alignments. 

715. Should the major wish to rectify the alignment after the 
squadron has halted, he commands: Captains rectify the alignment. 
The guidons take post at once on the inner flank of their troops. The 


captains of the right wing dress their troops successively to the left, 
the captains of the left wing, to the right, the center troops being 


the first dressed. 

In this alignment no effort is made to correct intervals should they 
have been lost. 

716. To give a general alignment, the major orders the guidon 
and the right principal guide of the center or right center troop on 
the line, establishes them facing to the front on the direction he 
wishes to give the squadron and then commands: 1. Guides on the 
line, 2. On the center, 3. Dress. 

At the first command, the guidon and the principal guide on the 
side farthest from the point of rest of each troop are posted as in 
forming the squadron, (Par. 708,) on a line with the guides already 
established, 

At the command dress, each captain conducts his troop, if not 
already there, to theJine established by the guides, halts it, and dresses 
it up on the guides. 

The troops are dressed to the left or right, according as they are 
to the right or left of the base troop. 

The major may establish the guides of the right or left troop and 
command: 1. Guides on the line, 2. Right (or left), 3. Dress. 
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In a general alignment, intervals between troops are correcte: ; 
the captains if necessary, move their troops to the right or left so «s 


to dress up on their own guides. 

If any of the troops are in advance of the new line, the major 
causes them to be moved to the rear before establishing the guides, 
so that in dressing on the guides no troop will have to rein back. 


To Pass Obstacles. 

717. When marching in line or in column, captains will, wit)- 
out the command of the major, so conduct their troops as to pass 
obstacles with the greatest facility, and then resume the origiial 
formation. 

Being in Line, to Oblique. 

718. 1. Right (or left) oblique, 2. Marcu. 

The interval between troops is preserved and the squadron con- 
tinues parallel to its original line. 


Being in Line, to March by the Flank. 
719. 1. Fours right, (or left), 2. Marcu. 


The distance between troops in column of fours is nine yards. 


Break into Column of Fours from the Right or Left, to March to the 
Left or Right. 

720. Being in line at a halt: 1. Column of fours, 2. Break trom 

the right (or left) to march to the left (or right), 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the captain of the right troop commands: 
1. Right forward, 2. Fours right. 

At the command march, the right troop moves in column of fours 
to the front; when the leading four has advanced thirty yards, the 
‘captain commands: 1. Column left, 2. Marcu; the guide directs lis 
march parallel to the front of the squadron. 

The other troops successively execute the movements explained 
for the right troop in time to follow nine yards in rear of the preced- 
ing troop. 

721. The squadron in column of fours is halted, put in march, 
obliques, changes direction, marches to the rear, forms column of twos and 
troopers, and re-forms in column of twos and fours as prescribed for the 
troop, squadron being substituted for troop in the commands. In 
breaking by twos and troopers and in reforming twos and fours, «:ip- 
tains regulate the march of their troops so as to preserve the distance 
of nine yards between them. 
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Being in Column of Fours, to Form Line to the Right or Left. 


722. 1. Fours right (or left), 2. Marcu, 3. Squadron, 4. Hatt. 
The squadron halts as the fours unite in line; each captain at 
once takes his post in front of the center of his troop. 


If the squadron be not halted, the major commands: 3. Guide 
center, as the fours unite in line. 


General Rules for Successive Formations. 
723. Successive formations include formations either into line or 
column in which the several sub-divisions arrive in their places sue- 
cessively. 

When line formations terminate at the halt, line will be formed 
on the principles prescribed in Par. 708. The troop first arriving on 
the line will be considered as the base troop, and the formation 
is prolonged on it under the supervision of the adjutant or sergeant 
major, or both, as may be directed by the major. The guidon 


is posted at the point of rest, and the principal guide of the opposite 


flank takes position a little more than troop front from him, both 
faving to the front. In formations from a halt in which the com- 
mand of the major indicates that the movement shall be terminated 
at the halt, the guides are established at the preparatory command, 
and indicate the direction in which the line is to extend. 

If marching and the movement is to terminate at the halt, they 
hasten toward the point of rest at the preparatory command, and are 
established at the command march. 

In successive movements the troops are halted near the line and 
dressed up on the guides. 

Should the command indicate a continued movement, the guides 
are not posted. 

In forming front into line, the guides are established thirty yards 
to the front of the head of the column. 

In forming on right or left into line, the guidon at the point 
of rest is established thirty vards to the right or left of the head of 
the column. 

In changes of front, the guidon at the point of rest is posted 
thirty yards from the right or left of the designated troop, according 
as the change of front is to the right or left. 

When the line is to be formed facing to the rear, the guides of 
each troop are so posted as to permit the troop to pass between them, 
after which, the one farthest from the point of rest closes to a little 
greater than troop front. 

In formations in which the guidon sonal or takes post at the 
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point of rest of his troop, he goes to this point in the most direct and 
convenient manner; the captain does not necessarily wait for the 
guidon to take his post before dressing his troop. 

In dressing, the troopers, as a rule, align themselves without passaging. 
Prompt alignment should be insisted upon. 

The guides should be taught to pest themselves without aid. 

When the guides do not anticipate a movement promptly, the 
captain commands: Guides out. (Par. 631.) 


Being in Columns of Fours, to Form on the Right or Left into Line. 


724. Being ata halt: 1. On right (or left) into line, 2. Marcu. 

At the first command, the captains in rear of the first troop com- 
mand: Forward. 

At the command march, the first troop executes on right into line. 
( Par. 447.) 

Each of the other captains commands: 1. On right into line, 
2. Marcu, when the heads of the horses of his leading four have 
advanced six yards beyond the left flank of the troop which preceded. 

If marching, the captains following the first omit the command 
Forward. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Front into Line. 


725. Beingatahalt: 1, Right (or left) front into line, 2. Marcu. 

At the first command, the captain of the first troop commands: 
1. Right front into line, 2. Trot; the captain of the second troop 
commands: 1. Forward, 2. Column right; the other captains com 
mand: 1. Forward, 2. Column half right. 

At the command march, the first troop executes right front into 
line. (Par. 448.) 

The captain of the second troop conducts it opposite to the left 0: 
its place in line, changes direction to the left and when thirty yards 
from his place in line, commands: 1. Right front into line, 2. Trot. 
3. Marcu. 

The other captains conduct their troops to points troop distance 
and thirty yards in rear of the left of their places in line, change 
direction half-left, and when at thirty yards from the line, conform 
to what is explained for the captain of the second troop. 

If marching, the captains in rear of the first omit the commani( 
forward. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

When executed at a trot or gallop, the leading troop continues to 
be the troop of direction until changed by the major, its captain 
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commanding: Guide center; the other captains command: Column 
Lalf-right and the movement is completed as prescribed. 

Front into line may be executed in a direction oblique to that of 
the column, by first causing the leading troop to execute a partial 
change of direction. The line is formed at right angles to the new 
direction of the leading troop. The other troops are so marched, if 
possible, as to arrive opposite their positions at troop distance and 


thirty yards in rear of the line. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Front into Line, Faced to the Rear. 
726. 1. Right (or left) front into line, faced to the rear, 2. Marcu. 


This movement is executed as in Par. 725, except that each cap- 
tain halts his troop just beyond the line, and when all his fours have 
arrived in line, he wheels his troop to the left about by fours, halts it 
and dresses it to the right. 

In forming line faced to the rear, each troop is wheeled about by 
fours toward the point of rest and halted. This rule is general. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Line by two Movements. 


727. In forming line by two movements, the command mareh is 
given as the head of a troop is about to change direction. 

A part of the column having changed direction to the right, 
to form line to the left, the major commands: 1. Fours left. 2. Rear 
troops, left front into line, 3. Marcu. 

The troops that have changed direction wheel by fours to the 
left; each captain halts his troop as the fours unite in line. The rear 
troops execute left front into line, the leading fours advancing only 
so far as to be in line with the troops which have wheeled into line. 

Should the major wish to form line and advance without halting, 
le commands: 1. Fours left, 2. Rear troops, left front into line, 
3. Trot, 4. Marcu, 5. Guide center. 

The troops that have changed direction wheel by fours to the left 
and move forward at a walk. The captains of the rear troops repeat 
the command trot, and the movement is executed as before, each cap- 
tain commanding left front into line, in time to command march, when 
lis leading four arrives abreast of the line already formed. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

728. <A part of the column having changed direction to the right, 
to form line to the right, the major commands: 1. Fours right, 
2. Rear troops, left front into line, faced to the rear, 3. Marcu. 

The troops that have changed direction wheel to the right and 
halt. The rear troops execute left front into line, faced to the rear. 
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In forming line by two movements, intervals if lost will be re- 


gained subsequently. 

729. If the column has changed direction to the left, to form 
line to the right, the major commands: 1. Fours right, 2. Rear troops, 
right front into line, 3. Marcu, or, 3. Trot, 4. Marcu. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

To form line to the left, he commands: 1. Fours left, 2. Rear 
troops, right front into line, faced to the rear, 3. Marcu. 


Being in Line, to Break by the Right or Left of Troops Front into Column. 


730. 1. Left (or right) of troops front into column, 2. Marcu. 

At the first command, the captains command: 1. Left forward, 
fours left; as the rear four completes its change of direction, each cap- 
tain forms his troop into line to the right, halts it as the fours unite 
in line and dresses it to the right. 

In column of troops, each captain takes post on the side of the 
guide, six yards in front and six yards from the flank of his troop. 
If the guide be center, he takes post on the same flank as the major. 

The distance between troops in column at full distance is troop 
front and five yards, 

Being in Line, to Break by the Right or Left of Troops Rear into Column. 
731. 1. Right (or left) of troops, 2. Rear into column, 3. Marcu. 
At the second command, each captaincommands: 1. Fours right, 

2. Column right. 

Each captain halts soas to be on a line with the rank when formed, 
and as his rear four completes its change of direction, forms his troop 
into line to the left, halts it as the fours unite in line and dresses it 
to the left. 

Being in Line,to Form Column of Troops to the Right or Left and Halt. 
732. 1. Troops right (or left), 2. Marcu. 

Each troop executes the turn and halt. (Par. 642.) 

Being in Line, to Form Column of Troops without Halting. 

733. 1. Troops right (or left) turn, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide right (left 
or center). 

Each troop executes the turn (Par. 643). The guide of the lead- 
ing troop is charged with the direction. 

734. To change slightly the direction of march, the major com- 
mands: Incline to the right (or left); the guide of the leading troop 
comes gradually into the new direction, the rank conforming to his 
movements. The troops in rear make a slight change of direction on 
the same ground and in the same manner as the leading one. 
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Whenever a guide is forced out of the direction, he recovers it 
gradually; the rear guides conform successively and gradually to his 
movements. (Par. 655.) 


Being in Column at Full Distance at a Halt, to Put the Column in March. 
735. 1. Forward, 2. Guide right, (left or center), 3. Marcu. 
To Halt the Column. 


1. Squadron, 2. Harr. 

At the command halt, the column halts and the guides stand fast, 
though they may have lost their distances and be out of the direction 
of the guides in front. 

Being in Column at Full Distance, to Change Direction. 

736. Being in march: 1, Column (right or left), 2. Marcu. 

At the first command, the principal guide of the leading troop on 
the side toward which the turn is to be made, places himself abreast 
of the rank and two yards from its flank; the captain of the first 
troop commands: Right turn. 

At the command march, repeated by the captain of the leading 
troop, the leading troop turns to the right, the principal guide halts 
and remains in place, so as to mark the turning point; he returns to 
his post when the rear troop begins its turn. 

The other troops march squarely up to where the leading troop 
turned, and each at the command of its captain, turns to the right as 
explained for the leading troop. 

In the turn the dress is always toward the pivot without com- 
mand, each captain, upon its completion, cautions his troop, guide 
right, left or center, according as the guide was right, left or center 
before the turn. 

Column half-right (or half-left) is similarly executed; each captain 
gives the preparatory command: Right (or left) half-turn. 


To put the Column in March and Change Direction at the Same Time. 
737. 1. Forward, 2. Guide (right, left or center), 3. Column right 
(or left), 4. Marcu. 


To Face the Column to the Rear, or to March it to the Rear. 
738. 1. Fours right (or left) about, 2. Marcu, 3. Squadron, 4. 
Hatt; or, 3. Guide (right, left or center). 
The command halt is given, or the guide announced, as the fours 
unite in line. 
Should one troop be smaller than the others the guides regain the 
trace and distance on the march. 
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Being in Column at full Distance, to Form Line to the Right or Left. 

739. 1. Troops right (or left), 2. Marcu. 

Before forming line by this movement, the major causes the 
guides to cover at the proper distance and on the flank toward which 
the line is to be formed. 

To torm line and continue the march: 1. Troops, 2. Right (or left) 
furn, 3. Marcu, +4. Guide center. 


Being in Column at Full Distance, to Form on the Right or Left into Line. 
740, Beingin march: 1. On right (or left) into line, 2. Marcn. 
At the first command, the captain of the first troop commands: 
Right turn; when the troop has advanced to the guides, the captain 
halts it and dresses it to the right. 
Each of the other captains commands: 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, 
when his troop has advanced six yards beyond the left flank of the 


troop which preceded and completes the movement as prescribed for 


the first. 
Being at a halt, at the first command, the captains of troops in 
rear of the first, command: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right. 


Being in Column at Full Distance, to Form Front into Line. 

741. (a) Being atahalt: 1. Right (or left) front into line, 2. 
MARCH. 

At the command march, the first troop advances thirty yards and 
halts; the second troop executes right forward, fours right, changes 
direction to the right so as to march a little in rear of and parallel 
to the line, and when opposite its place forms line to the left; the 
other troops execute fours right, column half-left, and complete the 
movement as prescribed for the second. 

Marching at a walk, the first troop is halted after advancing thirty 
yards, and the movement is completed as before. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

(b) To form front into line without reducing the front of the 
troops. Being ata halt: 1. Right (or left) front into line, 2. Troops 
right (or left) half-turn, 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the captain of the first troop commands : 
1. Forward, 2. Guide left; the captains of the other troops com- 
mand: Right half-turn. 

At the command march, the first troop moves forward, and is 
halted near the line and dressed to the left; the other troops execute 
the right half-turn; each captain upon the completion of the half-turn 
by his troop, commands: Guide left; when the left guide is opposite 
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lis place in line, the captain commands: 1. Left half-turn, 2. Marcu; 
the troop is halted and dressed as prescribed for the first. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

(ce) Front into line faced to the rear, is executed as explained, ex- 
-ept that the troops march just beyond the line and wheel about by 


‘ours and halt. 
Being in Line, to Change Front. 

742. (a) 1. Change front on first (or fourth) troop, 2. Troops 
right half-turn, 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the captain of the first troop commands: 
Right turn. 

At the command march, the first troop executes right turn, is halted 
near the line and dressed to the right. The other troops execute 
right half-turn. 

The movement is then completed as in front into line from col- 
umn of troops. (Par. 7416). 

To change front faced to the rear, the major adds: faced to the rear, 
to the first command. 

(6) The major may direct the guides to be posted in an oblique 
direction; the movement is then executed in the same manner, the 
designated troop forming on the line established by the guides. 

(ce) The change of front may be effected by wheeling by fours to 
the right or left and then forming front into line. (Par. 725.) 

(d) To change front in rear of the line, the major causes the 
squadron to wheel about by fours, and then gives the commands as 
before. 

Being in Line, to Advance in Line of Columns of Fours. 

743. 1. Troops, 2. Right (or left) forward, 3. Fours right (or left), 
1, Marcu, 5. Guide (right, left or center). 

At the command march, each troop executes right forward, fours 
right. The guides preserve the alignment and interval. The major 
takes post as in line; the captains take post on the side of the chiefs 
of platoons six yards in front of their leading fours and six yards 
irom the flank of the column 


Being in Line, to Retire in Line of Columns of Fours. 
744. 1. Fours right (or left), 2. Troops, column right (or left), 
3. Maren, 4. Guide (right, left or center ). 
Marching in Line of Columns of Fours, to Oblique to the Right or Left by the 
Heads of Columns. 
745. 1. Troops, 2. Column half-right (or half-left), 3. Marcu. 
( Par. 676.) 
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To resume the original direction: 1. Troops, 2. Column half-lef) 
(or half-right), 3. Marcu, 4. Guide center. 


Being in Line of Columns of Fours, to Close and Extend Intervals, Gaining 
Ground to the Front. 

746. The full interval is troop front and four yards. 

The close interval is eleven yards. 

Marching at the walk (or trot): 1. On second (or such) troop, 

Close intervals, 3. Marcu, 4. Guide center (right or left). 

At the second command, the captain of the second troop cautions: 
Continue the march; the captains to the right command: 1. Colum» 
half-left, 2. Trot (or gallop); the captains to the left command: 1. 
Column half-right, 2. Trot (or gallop). 

At the command march, the designated troop moves forward ; the 
other troops move at the increased gait, each changes direction half- 
right or half-left when it has the close interval, moves abreast of 
and takes the gait of the designated troop. 

If ata halt, the captains give the commands necessary for putting 
their troopsin march. If marching ata gallop, the designated troop 
takes the trot. 

Intervals are extended gaining ground to the front in a similar 
manner; the majorcommands: 1. On(such) troop, 2. Extend inter- 
vals, 3. Marcu, 4. Guide center (right or left). 

747. To close intervals without gaining ground to the front, the 
major wheels the fours to the right or left; the column is then close: 
in mass, (Par. 753) after which the squadron is wheeled by fours to 
the left or right. 

Intervals may be extended on the same principles, the squadron 
is wheeled by fours to the right or left, and full distance taken as in 
Par. 755, after which the squadron is wheeled by fours into line of 


columns of fours. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Front into Line of Troops, or Platoons in 
Columns of Fours. 

748. 1. Right (or left) front into line of troops in columns of fours. 
2. Marcu, 

The movement is executed as explained for forming front into 
line of platoon in columns of fours, ( Par. 669). 

The troops form at intervals of troop front and four yards. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

To form the column of fours front into line of columns four- 
at close intervals, the major adds: At close intervals, to the first coin- 
mand. The troops form at intervals of eleven yards. 
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749. The squadron executes right or left front into line of platoons 
‘» columns of fours on the same principles except that each troop ap- 
»roaches the line perpendicularly and when thirty yards from it the 
aptain commands: 1. Right (or left) front into line of platoons in 
-olumns of fours, 2. Marcu. Executed as in the School of the Troop. 
Par. 669). 
750. On right or left into line of troops or platoons in columns 
of fours is executed as prescribed for forming line of platoons in 
columns of fours (Par. 670) except that the line is always halted. 


Being in Line of Troops in Columns of Fours at Close Intervals, to Form 
Column of Fours. 

751. 1. Column of fours, 2. First (or fourth) troop forward, 
3. Marcu. 

The designated troop moves out and is followed by the other 
troops at the proper distance. 

The line of troops or platoons in columns of fours is put in march, 
is halted, is marched to the rear, at the oblique and by the flank, and 
changes direction by the same commands and means as in the troop. 


Close Column or in Mass. 

752. The distance between troops in close column is twelve 
yards. Close column is always formed with the leading troop, or 
the one designated, in front. 

The positions of the major and captains are the same as in 
column at full distance. 


Being in Column of Troops at Full Distance, to Form Close Column. 

753. Being at a halt: 1. Close in mass, 2. Guide right (left or 
center), 3. Marcu. 

At the second command the captain of the first troop cautions: 
Stand fast; the other captains command: 1. Forward, 2. Guide 
right. 

At the command march, the rear troops move forward; each is 


halted when it arrives at twelve yards from the one that precedes it. 


If necessary the captains dress their troops toward the side of the 
euide. : 

If marching, the major omits the command for the guide, and the 
captains of the rear troops omit the commands for putting them in 
mareh, 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. If executed at a walk the lead- 
ing troop is halted at the command march. 

(>). To close the column on the rearmost troop, the major 
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wheels the squadron about by fours, and the column is then closed 
as before; when the column has closed, the squadron is again wheeled 
about by fours. 
Being in Column of Fours to Form Close Column. 

754. 1. Close in mass, 2. First troop, right (or left) front into line, 
3. MARCH. 

At the command march, the first troop executes right front into 
line; the other troops move forward and successively execute right 
front into line, each in time to be halted at close distance. 


Being in Close Column, to take Full Distance. 

755. Beingatahalt: 1. Take full distance, 2. Guide right (lest 
or center), 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the captain of the first troop commands: 
1. Forward, 2. Guide right. 

At the command march, the first troop advances; each of the 
other captains commands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right, 3. Marcu, 
when his troop has full distance. 

If marching, the major omits the command for the guide and the 
first troop continues the march; if at a walk the other troops halt, 
or, if at a trot or gallop, they take the next slower gait and success- 
ively take the gait of the leading troop when at full distance. 

If the major commands a more rapid gait, the first troop takes 
that gait at the command march, each of the other troops when at 
full distance. 

Being in Line, to Ploy into Close Column. 


756. Being ata halt: 1. Close column on first (or fourth) troop, 

Fours right (or left), 3. Maren. 

At the first command, the captain of the first troop commands: 

. Forward, 2. Guide left. 

At the command march, the first troop advances sixteen yards, is 
halted and dressed to the left; the other troops execute fours right. 

The captain of the second troop halts in rear of the left of th: 
first, and as his rear four passes him; commands: 1. Fours le/t. 
2. Marcu, 3. Troop, 4. Harr, 5. Left, 6. Dress, 7. Front. 

The left trooper of the second troop is established directly in rea: 
of the left trooper of the first troop, and twelve yards from him. 

The other troops incline to the right, and each moves by the 
shortest line so as to enter the column and form line to the left, hal: 
and dress to the left, twelve yards in rear of and parallel to the pre- 
ceding troop. 
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If marching at a walk, the movement is exected in the same man- 
ner; the captain of the first troop cautions: Continue the march, and 
adds, Guide left. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

If ployed on the fourth troop, the troops are dressed to the right. 

Being in Column of Fours, to Ploy into Close Column, Faced to the Front. 

757. (a) 1. Close Column, 2. First Troop, 3. Column right (or 
left), 4. Marcu. 

At the command march, the first troop executes column right ; 
when twelve yards from the flank of the column, the captain halts, 
and as his rear four passes him, he commands: 1. Fours left, 2. 
Marcu, 3. Troop, 4+. Want, 5. Left, 6. Dress, 7. Fronv. 

Each of the other troops moves forward, enters the column, forms 
line to the left and is dressed to the left, twelve yards in rear of the 
preceding. troop. 

If at a halt, captains give the commands necessary for putting 
their troops in march. 

(b) Close column may be formed in an oblique direction by sub- 
stituting the commands: 3. Column half-right (or half-left) for Column 
right (or left). 


(e) To form the close column, faced to the rear, the major adds: 
Faced to the rear, after close column in his command. 

The movement is executed as just explained, except that the 
troops in rear of the first successively enter the column beyond the 
point where the first changed direction, and each captain forms his 
troop in line to the right or left according as the troop changed direc- 


tion to the right or left. 

Close column faced to the rear always terminates with the halt. 
Being in Column of Fours, to Ploy into Close Column, Faced to the 
Right or Left. 

758. 1. Close column, 2. First troop, 3. Fours right (or left), 4. 
Marcu. 

The first troop executes fours right, and when it has advanced fif- 
teen yards, the captain halts it and dresses it to the right; the other 
troops form ciose column as from line. (Par. 756.) 

If ata halt, the captains give the commands necessary for putting 
their troops in march. 

The principles of Par. 8, apply. 

Being in Close Column, to f orm Column of Fours. 


759. (a) Being at a halt: 1. Column of fours, 2. First troop, 
Right (or let) forward, 4. Fours right (or left), 5. Marcu. 
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At the command march, the first troop executes right forward, 
fours right. 

Each of the other troops executes the same movement in time to 
follow the one preceding. 

(4) Or, the major may command: 1. Column of fours, 2. Firsi 
(or fourth) troop, 3. Fours right (or left), 4. Marcu. 

At the command march, the designated troop executes fours right. 

Each of the other troops executes fours right, or right forward fours 
right, in time to follow the one next preceding. 


Movements in Close Column. 

760. A close column is put in march and halted, obliques, 
marches by the flank and resumes the march in column, gains 
ground to the right or left when marching by the flank and _ re- 
sumes the original direction, faces to the rear, marches to the rear 
and changes direction, by the same commands and means as a col- 


umn at full distance. 


Being in Close Column, to Change Direction by the Flank. 

761. 1. Change direction by the right (or left) flank, 2. Fours right 
(or /eft), 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the captain of the first troop commands : 
1. Right forward, 2. Fours right. 

At the command march, the first troop executes right forward, 
fours right; the captain, as his rear four completes its wheel to the 
front, commands: 1. Fours left, 2. Marcu, 3. Troop, 4. Hatt, 5. 
Left, 6. Dress, 7. FRont. 

The other troops execute fours right, and are so marched as to en- 
ter the new colunin in rear of and parallel to the first. 

As each troop arrives in rear of the one next preceding, it is 
formed in line to the left and dressed to the left. 

(6) The major may order the first troop to be inclined at any 
angle to the original front. By this method any direction may Ix 
given to a close column. 

(¢) The close column marching by the flank changes direction 


by the same commands and means as when at full intervals (Par. 677 ). 


Being in Close Column, to Form Line. 

762. To the right or left. The major first causes the colum: 
to take full distance (Par. 755), or forms column of fours (Par. 759 ), 
and then forms line. 

763. On the right or left. The movement is executed by the sanx 
commands and means as from column at full distance. 
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To Deploy the Close Column. 

764. (a) Being ata halt: 1. Deploy column, 2. Fours left (or 
right), 3. Marcu, 

At the second command, the captain of the first troop cautions: 
Stand fast. 

At the command march, the first troop is dressed to the right; the 
other troops execute fours left; each captain halts when eight yards 
beyond the left of the preceding troop, and as the rear of his troop 
passes him, commands: 1. Fours right, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide right, 
halts the troop near the line and dresses it to the right. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

(b) The same result may also be accomplished by first forming 
column of fours, (Par. 7596), and then forming line to the right or left. 

(ce) To deploy the close column faced to the rear, the major adds: 
Faced to the rear, after deploy column. 

The first troop wheels about by fours; the other troops deploy as 
before and form line faced to the rear. 

765. Close column of wings is ployed and deployed by the same 
commands as close column of troops, substituting right (or left) wing 
for first (or fourth) troop in the commands, the closed distance being 
troop front and five yards. 

The captains take post as in line. 

In ploying on the right wing from line both troops of the right 
wing move forward, each is halted ani dressed to the left by the com- 
mand of its captain, the right troop regulating on the left; the troops 
of the left wing execute the movement at the commands of their 
captains, each being halted in rear of the corresponding troop of the 
right wing. 

The ployment on the left wing is made on the same principles by 
inverse means. 

If there be but three troops, close column of wings is formed on 
the right wing only; the left wing forms line so that its center shall 
he about opposite the interval of the right wing. 


Movements by Platoons. 

766. The squadron being in line, forms into column of platoons 
to the right or left, and breaks by the right or left of platoons to the 
rear or front into column, by the commands and means prescribed in 
the School of the Troop. 

Being in column of platoons, the squadron executes all the move- 
ments by platoon prescribed in the School of the Troop, with the 
‘oHowing modifications in regard to on the right or left into line, and 
Jront into line :— 
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Being in Column of Platoons, to Form on the Right or Left into Line. 

767. Being inmarch: 1. On right (or left) into line, 2. Marcu, 

At the command march, the first troop executes on right into line ; 
the other troops march beyond the first, each captain commanding : 
1. On right into line, 2. Marcu, when his leading platoon is six yards 
beyond the left flank of the preceding troop. 


Being in Column of Platoons, to Form Front into Line. 

768. Being at a halt: 1. Right (or left) front into line, 2. 
MARCH. 

At the first command the captain of the first troop commands : 
Right front into line; the captain of the second troop commands: 1. 
Forward, 2. Guide left, 3. Column right; the other captains: 1. For 
ward, 2. Guide left, 3. Column half-right. 

At the command march, the first troop forms right front into linc ; 
the second troop changes direction to the right, moves forward. 
changes direction to the left so as to approach the line opposite the 
position of its left platoon, and, when at thirty yards from the line. 
the captain commands: 1. Right front into line, 2. Marcu; the third 
and fourth troops march diagonally in rear so as to change direction 
half-left when at a distance from the line equal to the depth of the 
troop in column of platoons increased by thirty yards, and complete 
the movement as explained for the second. 

If marching, the captains of troops in rear of the first omit the 
commands for putting them in march. 

The leading troop remains the troop of direction until changed 
by the major. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

769. The line faced to the rear is formed ina similar manner : 
each troop passes just beyond the line and halts, wheels about by fours 
when the last platoon has arrived in line, and dresses up on the line. 


Platoon Columns. 

770. A platoon column is a troop in column of platoons. 

The interval between troops in line of platoon columns, excep: 
when full interval is stated, is twelve yards. 

In line of platoon columns, the position of the major is the same 
asin line. The captain takes post six yards in front of his guido: 

To Form Line of Platoon Columns. 

Being in column of platoons, to form line to the right or left. 

771. Being atahalt: 1. Tothe right (or left) into line of platoo 
columns, 2. Marcu. 





* 
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At the first command, the captain of the leading troop commands: 
1. Forward, 2. Guide left, 3. Column right; the other captains com- 
mand: 1. Forward, 2. Guide left. + 

At the command march, the leading troop changes direction to 
the right; when its rear has cleared the column by twelve yards, the 
captain commands: 1. Troop, 2. Haut, 3. Left, 4. Dress, 5. Fronv. 

The other troops move forward, and each in turn changes direc- 
tion to the right, so as to arrive abreast of and to the right of the first 
troop, with the prescribed interval between it and the troop which 
preceded it in the movement; each troop completes the movement 
as explained for the first. 

If marching, the captains omit the commands for putting their 
troops in march. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

Should the movement terminate at a halt, the guidon of each 
troop precedes it on the line and is established at the point of rest, 
facing to the front. This rule is general for forming line of platoon 
columns. 

772. On the right or left into line of platoon columns is similarly 
executed, each of the rear troops changing direction beyond the 
point where the one preceding entered the line of platoon columns. 


Being in Column of Platoons, to Form Front into Line of Platoon Columns. 


773. Being ata halt: 1. Right (or left) front into line of platoon 
columns, 2. MARcu. 

At the first command, all the captains command: 1. Forward, 
2. Guide left; the captain of the second troop adds: 3. Column right; 
the captains of the troops following add: 3. Column half-righ’‘. 

At the command march, the first troop advances thirty yards 
when the captain commands: 1. Troop, 2. Hatt, 3. Left, 4. Dress; 
the second troop changes direction to the right, moves forward, and 
then changes direction to the left, so as to be opposite its position in 
line, halts abreast of the first troop with the proper interval, and 
dresses to the left; the other troops move diagonally until, by a 
change of direction half-left they are brought opposite their places in 
line, and complete the movement as explained for the second troop. 

Being in march, the captains omit the command forward. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

When ordered at an increased gait, the second troop moves diago- 
nally to its new position. 

774. The squadron being in column of fours, executes right or 
left front into line of platoon columns on the same principles; each troop 
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approaches the line perpendicularly, the captain commanding, when 
at thirty yards from the line: 1. Platoons, 2. Right (or left) front 
into line, 3. Marcu, 4. Troop, 5. Haut, 6. Left (or right), 7. Dress: 
or +. Guide left (or right). 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns, to March by the Flank. 
775. 1. Fours right (or left), 2. Marcu, 3. Guide right, (left or 
center). The captains take post as in column of troops. (Par. 730). 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns, to Form Column of Troops. 


776. 1. Platoons right (or left), 2. Marcu; or, 1. Platoons right 
(or left) turn, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide (right, left or center). 


Being in Column of Troops at Full Distance, to Form Line of Platoon 
Columns with Full Intervals. 
777. 1. Platoons right (or left), 2. Marcu; or, 1. Platoons right 
(or left) turn, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide center (right or left). 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns with Full Intervals, to March in Column 
of Platoons. 
778. Being in march: 1. Troops, 2. Column right (or left), 3. 
Marcu, 4. Guide right (or left). 


To March again in Line of Platoon Columns with Full Intervals. 


779. 1. Troops, 2. Column right (or left), 3. Marcu, 4. Guid 
(right, left or center). 


Being in Line, to Advance in Line of Platoon Columns with Full 
Intervals. 
780. 1. Troops, 2. Right (or left) by platoons, 3. Marcu, 4. 
Guide center (right or left). 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns with Full Intervals, to Form Line. 


781. 1. Troops, 2. Right (or left) front into line, 3. Marcu. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

782. Being in line of platoon columns, intervals are extended 
and closed by the same commands and means as prescribed when in 
line of troops in column of fours (Pars. 753, 755). 

When closing without gaining ground to the front, the troops in 
rear close to thirteen yards from the rear of the troop preceding. 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns, to Change Front. 
783. Being ata halt: 1. Change front on first (or fourth) troop, 
2. MARCH, 
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At the first command, the captain of the first troop commands: 
1. Forward, 2. Guide right, 3. Column right; the other captains 
command: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right, 3. Column half-right. - 

At the command march, the right troop changes direction to the 
right and is halted when the pivot trooper of its rear platoon has 
advanced twelve yards in the new direction; the other troops change 
direction half-right, and each is so conducted that by another change 
of direction half-right, it will move parallel to the column next on the 
right, and is halted on the line. 

If marching, the captains omit the command forward. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 


Being in Line of Platoon Columns, to Form Column of Platoons. 

784. Being at a halt: 1. Column of platoons, 2. First (or fourth) 
troop, 3. Forward, 4. Guide (right or left), 5. Marcu. 

At the command march, the first troop moves forward; the other 
captains put their troops in march, and make a partial change ot 
direction to the right, so as to follow the troop next on the right at a 
distance equal to platoon front and five yards. 


Being in Line, to Break from the Right or Left to Murch to the Front in 


Column of Fours. 

785. 1. Column of fours, 2. First (or fourth) troop, 3. Right (or 
left) forward, fours right (or left), 4. Marcu. 

At the third command, the captain of the first troop commands : 
1. Right forward, fours right; the other captains command: Fours right. 

At the command march, the first troop executes right forward, 
fours right; the other troops execute fours right, move forward and 
change direction to the front on the same ground as the first troop. 


Being in Line, to Form Double Column of Fours. 


786. 1. Double column of fours, 2. Center forward, 3. Marcu, 4. 
Guide right (or left). 

At the second command, the captain of the center or right center 
troop commands: Left forward, fours left, the captain of the right 
troop commands: Fours left, the captain of the left center troop 
commands: ight forward, fours right, and the captain of the left 
troop commands: Fours right. 

At the command march, the center troops break to the front in 
column of fours; the first troop wheels by fours to the left, and fol- 
lows the second, the fourth troop wheels by fours to the right and fol- 
lows the third. 'l'he left column regulates on the right, and preserves 
the interval. 
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The interval may be reduced or extended as circumstances may 
require or as directed by the major. 

The double column of fours changes direction as prescribed for a 
line of columns of fours (Par. 677). 

Being in Double Column of Fours, to Form Line to the Front. 

787. 1. Right and left front into line, 2. Marcu. 

The right column forms right front into line and the left column 
forms left front into line (Par. 725). 
Being in Double Column of Fours, to Form Line to and on the ‘Right or Left. 

788. 1. Fours right (or left), 2. Left (or rigitt) fours on right (or 
left) into line, 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the right column forms line to the right; 
the left column forms on right into line, on the left of the leading 
troop of the right column (Par. 724). 


Order in Echelon. 


789. The distance between troops in the order in echelon is troop 


front and five yards. 

The squadron in line forms echelon on the first or fourth troop as 
prescribed in the School of the Troop, substituting troop for platoon, 
and squadron for troop. 

790. Being in echelon of troops or of troops in columns of fours, 
the squadron executes the movements in echelon as prescribed in the 
School of the Troop, regard being paid to intervals and the distances 
between troops and platoons. 

791. Line of platoon columns and line of troops in columns of 
fours are formed in echelon on the same principles as from line. The 
distances between troops in echelon in any formation, are the same 
as in column. 

792. The squadron in echelon of platoon columns or troops in 
columns of fours marches to the front, to the rear and by the flank, 
and is formed into line by the commands and according to the prin- 
ciples prescribed as when in echelon from line. 


Instruction. 

793. The major by markers or in some other manner indicates a 
line to be occupied by the squadron, and also indicates the position of 
a supposed enemy; he designates the officer to command, indicates to 
him the formation at the close of the movement, and directs him to 
place the squadron on the new line. Upon completion of the move- 
ment the major gives his judgment upon the following :— 
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Was the squadron marched to its position by the best and short- 
est route, in the simplest manner and the most suitable formation, 
under the conditions supposed? a 

Was it halted at the proper time and is it in the formation desig- 
nated? 

No movement looking to correction is permitted after the com- 
mand halt is given, until after the major gives his observations. 

In accordance with the principles laid down in Par. 470, 471, 
various exercises may be devised looking to the prompt and proper 
maneuvering of the squadron. 


The Charge. 


794. The squadron in line, m line of platoon columns, in column 
of troops or column of platoons charges according to the principles 
prescribed in the School of the Troop. 

In charging by squadron the major takes post in the line of cap- 
tains. 

In charging the enemy by sub-division the sub-divisions charge 
successively, each at such distance from the one preceding as to sup- 
port it promptly, or to enable it if repulsed to clear the flanks of the 
column and reform in its rear. The successive sub-divisions continue 
the attack, break through the enemy’s line, rally in his rear and 
charge again as they return. 

When troops charge separately from line they reform in their 
places in line, passing by the flank and rear. 

All movements for formation should, if possible, be made beyond 
the range of the enemy’s fire. 

The weak points of a line or column are the flanks. The flanks 
may be protected by forming the flank troops in order in echelon. 

If time will permit, officers and men should be instructed as to 
the particular object of attack for each troop, the rallying point and 
the renewal of the attack. 

The Squadron Acting Alone. 


795. In the instruction of the squadron in the charge, the major 
will be governed by the principles of Pars. 470, 471 and 691; a 
definite tactical object should be given. 

The squadron when alone is formed in two or three lines, the 
same as the troop when alone. 

The senior officer with each of the lines is leader of the line and 
takes post as such. 

The attacking line may consist of one, two or three troops. 

When necessary the major designates the formation to be taken 
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by each line and directs the relative positions of the support and re- 
serve, with reference to the attacking line, and explains the special 
part each is to take in the attack. 

Each troop in the attacking line will be complete, that is, parts of 
each will not be detached for the support or reserve, but one or more 
platoons of the flank troops may be placed in echelon on the outer 
flanks. 

The reserve and support may be taken from the same troop. 


To Charge. 


796. The major designates the attacking line, the support and the 
reserve, and if the pistol is to be used designates that arm. 

When the squadron has arrived at the position for taking the for- 
mation, the major commands: ForM FOR ATTACK. 

Each captain of the attacking line causes his troop to draw saber, 
or raise pistol, if that arm has been designated by the major. The 
‘aptains of the support and reserve cause their troops to draw saber. 

The attacking line takes the trot; the support and reserve move 
toward their positions on the flanks and each takes the trot when the 
attacking line has gained the proper distance (Par. 695). 

When the attacking line has arrived at the proper place to begin 
the rapid advance, the major commands: 1. To the charge, 2. Marcu. 

The attacking line advances, guiding on the center; as the time 
or place for taking the charge is approached, the gallop is increased 
progressively and the charge is made as explained for the troop 
(Par. 695). 

Foragers may be deployed on the flank or flanks of the attacking 
line, the captain designating the platoon to deploy. At the command 
to the charge, march, the platoon deploys; at the command charge, the 
foragers swarm around the flank and rear of the enemy. 

If the enemy avoid the charge, the major may send a troop in 
pursuit, as foragers or in compact line. The rest of the line, held in 
compact order, follows the pursuit. 


EXTENDED ORDER. 
General Principles and Rules. 


797. The squad is the basis of extended order. The men will 
be taught to regard the squad as the unit from which they ought 
never to be separated. But if the squad should be broken up, or the 
men become separated, they are assigned to a squad, or place them- 
selves under the nearest leader and remain with his squad as if it 
were the one to which they originally belonged. 
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Officers and non-commissioned officers will give their attention to 
preserving the integrity of the squad; they organize new ones when 
necessary, aud see that every man is placed in a squad. 

The captain, the commander of the echelon or the chief of platoon. 
appoints leaders of squads newly organized, or new leaders to re- 


place those disabled. 

798. When necessary for any chief to leave his post, he will re- 
turn to it as soon as possible. 

799. The officers, and when necessary the non-commissioned 
officers, repeat the commands and cause them to be executed as soon 
as given, (Par. 490); the commanders of echelons give the com- 
mands necessary for the execution of the orders of the captain and, 
in general, give their attention to the control and direction of the 
fire, and to maintaining cohesion and concert of action. 


THE TROOP. 


Formation. 

800. In this drill the troop is supposed to consist of four platoons 
of two squads each; it may-consist of a less number of platoons. 

When forming a part of the squadron, the formation of the troop 
in extended order consists of an attacking (or firing) line and a sup- 
port. 

‘When the troop is acting alone, the formation consists of an at- 
tacking (or firing) line,a support and, when necessary, a reserve. 
Posts and Duties of Officers, ete. 

801. When the mechanism of the drill is understood, the cap- 
tain will cause movements to be executed on varied ground and will 
prescribe programmes for instruction, the execution of the details 
being carried out by the subordinates. 

802. The captain is accompanied by a trumpeter and takes post 
between the attacking line and support, or when the troop is in three 
echelons, near the support. 

He directs the action of the whole troop, controls the reinforce- 
ment of the attacking line, and keeps up the supply of ammunition, 
regulating its distribution and expenditure. 

His orders, given by word of command, signals or delivered by 
orderlies, are directed to the commanders of the attacking line, sup- 
port and reserve. 

The principal guides and guidon conform to the requirements of 
Par. 694. 

803. One lieutenant commands the attacking line; the other lieu- 
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tenant commands the reserve, or if there be no reserve he commands 
the support. If there be an additional lieutenant he may be assigned 
by the captain; if the formation be in three echelons he would usu- 
ally command the support. 

804. The attacking line is commanded by the lieutenant whose 
platoon is on the line; he takes post about thirty yards in rear of 


the line and is accompanied by a trumpeter. 
l- 


The chiefs of platoons on the attacking line must frequently look 
to the commander of the line to see his signals. The chief of the 
piatoon to which the base squad belongs gives particular attention 
to the march of that squad, and sees that the other squad takes and 
keeps its interval; the other chiefs of platoons see that their squads 


take and keep their intervals. 

805. The support, in line or column as may be expedient, takes 
position about two hundred yards in rear of the center of the attack- 
ing line and maintains that relative position. The captain may di- 
rect the support to take position in rear of one flank. 

Scouts or patrols are sent out to protect the flank not already 
covered by the reserve, a natural obstacle, or by a contiguous organi- 
zation. 

The commander of the support takes a position from which he can 
observe the progress of the action, and if possible watch the scouts 
or patrols, keeping a good lookout for the commands and signals of 
the captain. 

806. When there is a reserve it iscommanded by the lieutenant 
posted with the part of the troop from which the reserve is taken. 

The reserve takes position about one hundred yards in rear of 
the support and usually opposite one of the flanks of the attacking 
line; when the troop is acting alone, if the support has position op- 
posite one flank, the reserve should generally take position opposite 


the other flank. 

When necessary, scouts are sent from the reserve on the flank not 
covered by the support. 

The commander of the reserve takes a position from which he can 
see the support, observe the scouts, and, if possible, see the captain’s 
signals. If unable to make these observations in person, he must 
keep himself in communication with the captain and the support by 
means of men sent forward to carry messages and repeat signals. 

Whenever the support is advanced to the attack, or absorbed in 
the attacking line, the reserve takes its place. 

807. The troop may be extended by squads, platoons or deployed 
as skirmishers, from any formation; the captain will designate the 
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platoon or platoons for the firing line and those for the support and 
reserve. These designations should be made when a deployment is 
imminent, and thus avoid a possible source of confusion in an emer- 
gency. . 

As a rule the platoons to be designated for the attacking (or fir- 
ing) line are taken from the left when the troop is in line; the lead- 
ing platoons are designated when in column. 

The captain indicates the objective and gives the commands nec- 
essary for the deployment. 

The commander of the attacking line moves his line, forms line 
of squads or deploys as skirmishers and orders the firing, etc., ac- 
cording to real or supposed circumstances, or as the captain may 
direct. 

The support is moved to its position when the attacking line halts 
or has gained the proper distance and is held ready to move to the 
assistance of the attacking line and to act toward either flank. 

808. When the entire troop is deployed, the captain takes imme- 
diate control of the line, and takes post about fifty yards in rear of 
the center; he is accompanied by a trumpeter, the principal guides and 
guidon. 

Each chief of platoon commands his platoon, but the captain may 
apportion the line to the senior chiefs of platoons, and in this case the 
principal guides take their places as chiefs of platoons. 

809. In all movements by squads, the squad leader gives the 
commands necessary for the movements of his squad and leads it into 
position. 

810. In deploying as skirmishers by the flank, the squad leaders 
supervise the deployment from opposite the rear of their squads; in 
forming line of platoons and deploying as skirmishers to the front, 
they keep their places in rank, retaining however, the supervision of 
their squads. 

811. The troop deployed, charges, dismounts and mounts, as pre- 
scribed for the squad substituting troop for squad in the commands 
and explanations. 

To Form Line of Squads. 

812. The squads are designated as in Par. 624. 

The normal interval between squads in line is forty-eight yards; 
to take a greater or less interval the command: At (so many) yards, 
is added to the first command for deployment. 

813. Marching in line, the captain gives the point of direction 
and commands: 1. Line of squads, 2. On left (or right) squad, 3. 
Fours right (or left), 4. Marcu. 





































?. See ee 
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At the command march, the squad leader of the left squad marches 
it in the indicated direction; the other squads execute fours right. 
column half-left, and are marched by their squad leaders obliquely to 
the right; each is marched in line to the front when it has its inter- 
val from the squad next toward the base. 

The chiefs of platoons take post ten yards in rear of the center 
of their platoons. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

If the captain designates the line to be occupied, the squad leader 
of the base squad halts it on arriving on the line. 

Being at a halt, the base squad stands fast; the other squads move 
by the right flank and each is halted by its leader when it has its 
interval. 

During the deployment the base squad usually retains its for- 
mation; the other squads will habitually be conducted to their new 
positions, each in column of fours, and then take the same formation 
as the base squad; but if the configuration of the ground or other 
necessity make it expedient to change the formation, as from line to 
column of fours or the reverse, the squad leader may make the change. 

814. To deploy on an interior squad: 1. Line of squads, 2. 
On (such) squad, 3. Fours right and left, 4. Marcu. 

The squads to the right of the base squad take their intervals to 
the right and those to the left take their intervals to the left (Par.813). 

815. To halt the troop: 1. Troop, 2. Hatt. 

The base squad halts; the others are halted on arriving on the line. 

The squad leaders halt their squads faced to the front. This rule 
is general. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Form Line of Squads to the Front. 


816. 1. Right (or left) front into line of squads, 2. Marcu, 3. 
Troop, 4. Haut. 

The movement is executed as in Par. 669, the squad leaders 
marching their squads to their proper places on the line. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

817. On right or left: 1. On right (or left) into line of squads, 
2. MARCH. 

The movement is executed as in Par. 670. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

818. To the right or left: 1. Line of squads, 2. To the righ 
(or left), 3. Marcu. 

At the second command the;squad leader of the rear squad com- 
mands: Fours right. 
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At the command march, the rear squad forms line to the right, ad- 
vances six yards and is halted; the other squads continue the march 
and each in succession from the rear of the column, when it has its 
interval, is formed into line to the right and halted on the line of, the 
base squad. 

To Deploy as Skirmishers. 

819. Being in line of squads, to deploy the squads to the right 
or left front, or toa flank: 1. As skirmishers, 2. Right (or left) front 
into line, 3. Marcu; or, 1. As skirmishers, 2. Fours right (or left), 
3. MaRcH. 

Each squad deploys as prescribed (Pars. 494 or 497). 

820. If during the deployment by squads, the captain wishes to 
deploy the skirmishers, he commands: 1. As skirmishers, 2. MARCH. 

Squads already on the line deploy from the point of rest; the 
other squads deploy, each when it has its interval. 

821. Being in line, the troop deploys as skirmishers to the front 
or to a flank, as prescribed for the squad; the squad leaders see that 
the men of their squads march to the front or halt as they individ- 


ually gain their intervals. 
822. Being in line, to deploy by both flanks: 1. As skirmishers, 
2. On (such) squad, 3. Fours right and left, 4. Marcu. 


The base squad and squads on its right wheel fours right, and 
the squads to the left of the base wheel fours left and successively de- 
ploy ( Par. 497). 

823. Being in column of fours, the troop deploys as skirmishers, 
as prescribed for the squad (Pars. 494 and 4975*). 

To Increase and Diminish Intervals. 

824. Being in line of squads: 1. On (such) squad to (so many) 
yards extend (or close), 2. MARcuH. 

The squads open from or close toward the base squad. If march- 
ing, the squads are marched obliquely at an increased gait; if ata 
halt, they are marched by the flank. 

825. Being deployed as skirmishers: 1. On (such) squad, to (so 
many) yards extend (or close), 2. Marcu. 

The skirmishers extend or close as explained for the squad (Par. 
499). 

The Assembly. 

826. Being deployed as skirmishers or by squads, the captain 
takes post, or sends the guidon, where he wishes to form the troop 
and commands: 1. Assemble, 2. Marcu. 

#4970. Marching in column of fours, to deploy to a flank: 1. As skirmishers, 2. To the 


left (or right), 3. MARCH. 
The skirmishers deploy as when extending by the right flank. 
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The skirmishers or squads and the support and reserve, move 
promptly toward him and reform in the normal order. 

Being deployed as skirmishers: 1. Assemble by squads, (or platoons 
2. MaRcH. 

Executed by each squad (Par. 499). 

The Rally. 

827. The captain goes quickly, or sends the guidon, to the squai 
or place selected as the rallying point and signals or commands: 
RAL. y. 

The rally is executed as explained for the squad. The support 
forms on the line, or acts under special instruction. As soon after 
rallying as practicable, the troop is assembled or again deployed. 

828. To rally by platoons, the captain commands: RALLY By 
PLATOONS, and then joins one of the platoons. Each platoon rallies 













as explained for the squad. 
To rally by squads, the captain commands: RALLY BY SQUADs. 











MARCHINGS. 
To Advance. 

829. Being deployed as skirmishers or by squads, the captain 
designates the base squad and to its leader the point of direction, and 
commands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide center (right or left), 3. Marcu. 

The base squad marches in the given direction; the other squads 
march abreast of the base, keeping their intervals. (Par. 489). 

To March to the Rear. 

830. 1. To the rear, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide center (right or left). 

If deployed as skirmishers, each squad marches to the rear. (Par. 
503). 

If in line of squads, each squad leader wheels his squad left about 
by fours. The captain designates the point of direction to the base 


squad. 
Upon halting, or if the commands forward, march, are given, the 


squads are wheeled left about by fours. 
831. The captain should occasionally make slight changes of di- 
rection in order to accustom the squads to conform promptly to the 
















movements of the base. 
To make a considerable change, the captain designates the point 
of direction and commands: 1. Change direction to the right (or left), 
2. MARCH. 
The right squad, which is the base, changes direction as if it were 
alone (Par. 500) and halts facing the new point of direction; the 
other squads conform to the new alignment. 
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To March by the Flank. * 

832. 1. By the right ( or left) flank, 2. Marcu. 

If deployed as skirmishers, the movement is executed as in Par. 
503; if deployed by squads, the leaders march their squads by the 
flank in column of fours; the rear squads follow. 

833. Marching by the flank, to change direction, the captain 
commands: 1. Column right (or left), 2. Marcu. 

Firings. 

834. The firing line executes the firings as explained for the 
squad, (Pars. 509, 510). The captain commands: CoMMENCE FIRING 
and CEASE FIRING. 

He may, when necessary, indicate the objective, the kind of fire, 
the number of rounds and the range. 

The squad leaders take part in the firing, except when firing by 
squad. 

835. To fire by squad: 1. Fire by squad, 2. CoMMENCE FIRING, 

CEASE FIRING. 

Each squad executes the firings as if alone. 

One or more squads may be designated to fire. 


To Deploy by Platoons. 


836. The troop may be deployed and movements may be exe- 
cuted by platoons by the commands and means prescribed for de- 
ploying by squads substituting platoon for squad. 

The interval between platoons in line is ninety-six yards. 

The chiefs of platoons take post as prescribed in the School of the 
Troop. 

Platoon Drill. 

837. The platoon may be drilled in the extended order move- 
ments as explained for the troop. The chief of platoon is the in- 
structor. 

Movements Dismounted. , 

838. The movements as prescribed in close order mounted, may 
be executed by the platoon, the troop, the squadron and the regiment 
dismounted, conforming to the principles prescribed in the School of 
the Soldier. But it must be borne in mind that the efficiency of 
mounted troops depends upon their ability to execute the movements 
mounted; and the greater relative importance of the mounted drills 
must always be kept in view. 

Movements in extended order dismounted are executed by the 
same commands and means as when mounted, conformably to the 
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principles prescribed for dismounted drills; the movements are exe- 
cuted in quick time unless the command double time be given. 

In deploying into line of squads dismounted, the interval between 
the squads in line is twelve yards. 

To Dismount to Fight on Foot. 

839. The troop being in column of fours, to dismount to fight on 
foot to the front, the captain commands: 1. To the left (or right) 
front, 2. To FIGHT ON FOOT. 

At the second command, the troop dismounts to fight on foot and 
the leading squad forms as prescribed in Par. 519; each of the other 
squads forms on its leading four, which stands fast. 

The horses of the captain and his trumpeter are held by the other 
trumpeter, or by a man detailed for this purpose, who remains 
mounted; the horses of the chiefs of platoons are held by No. 4 of 
their rear fours and on their left; the principal guides link their horses 
to those of No. 1 of the fours behind which they are posted. 

When a reserve is designated it remains mounted as a guard to 
the led horses, except when directed to dismount. 

The guidon remains with the led horses, and usually takes im- 
mediate charge of them (Par. 516). 

The led horses are to be drilled to lead at all gaits, while linked, to 
execute simple movements such as the wheeling by fours, changing 
direction, ete., as when mounted. 

840. The troop having been dismounted and the squads formed. 
the troop may be assembled or deployed. In assembling or deploy- 
ing, if squads in rear arrive on the line before others which shoul: 
precede them, they must leave interval to form in normal order. 


Being in Column of Fours to Dismount to Fight on Foot to the Right or Left. 

841. The captain commands: 1. To the right (or left), 2. 'To 
Fieut on Foor. 

Executed by each squad as prescribed in Par. 520. 

Being in Line of Squads, to Dizmount to Fight on Foot. 

842. The captain commands: To Fieut on Foor. 

The squad leaders dismount their squads to fight on foot so as to 
fall in to the right front, or on the flank toward the enemy. 

The led horses are moved to cover in rear of the squad, or are 
assembled. 

843. During a deployment, if the instructor commands: To fight 
on foot, each sub-division on the line, or as it arrives on the line, dis- 
mounts to fight on foot and falls in so as to extend its front from the 
point of rest. This rule is general. 
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844. The troop dismounted to fight on foot, is mounted by the 
captain, as prescribed for the squad, (Par. 524). If the recall be 
sounded, the squad leaders march their squads toward the horses, 
closing intervals if necessary. 

To Relieve the Firing Line. 

845. The captain notifies the commanders of the firing line and 
support. The commander of the firing line notifies his group leaders. 

The support is deployed or extended so as to complete the move- 
ment in rear of the firing line and is advanced to the position to be 
occupied, either in advance or in rear of the old line; the latter is 
then marched to the rear and assembled and becomes the support. 


To Reinforce the Firing Line. 


846. When there are intervals in the firing line, either on the 
outer flanks or between groups, the reinforcement is placed in these 
intervals. This method, called the group reinforcement, will be used 


when practicable. 
When advancing, or being at a halt under cover, the firing line 
may diminish intervals toward one flank; the support then moves 


into the space made vacant. 

Under a heavy fire, the support may be deployed on the march 
and moved up on the line, the men placing themselves on the line 
between the skirmishers; officers and non-commissioned officers take 
charge of their proportional part of the line and the action pro- 
gresses as if no mixing had taken place. This method should be 
used only when the emergency demands a prompt reinforcement 
above all other considerations. 

THE SQUADRON, 

847. In battle exercises, when the enemy is imaginary or out- 
lined, the major prescribes the programme and directs an officer of 
the squadron to command the movements. The major performs the 
duties of chief umpire. 

Formation. 

848. The squadron in extended ‘order, whether operating alone 
or in regiment is formed in three echelons, viz: The attacking (or 
firing ) line, the troop support and the reserve. 

The attacking line consists of one, two or three troops. 

Whatever the formation of the squadron, the major designates the 
troop or troops for the fighting line and those for the reserve, also, if 
necessary, the size of the troop support. 
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The fighting line consists of the troops in the attacking line, in- 
cluding their supports. 

The reserve takes position about one hundred yards in rear of the 
supports, or as may be directed by the major, and is commanded by 


the senior officer with it. 
To Form Line of Squads. 

849. Being in line, the major commands: 1. Line of squads, 2. 
On (such) squad, (such) troop, 3. Marcu. 

At the second command, the officers and non-commissioned officers 
take their posts, and, when necessary, the support of the base troop 
and the reserve are halted or moved a little to the rear so as not to 
interfere with the deployment. 

At the command march, the base troop deploys; the troops to the 
right are marched in column of fours to the right and each, when the 
rear of its column is opposite the left of its position, is deployed by 
its captain; in a similar manner the troops to the left are moved to 
the left and deployed. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

Before reaching position for deployment, the captains may detach 
their supports, which then march to their positions without interfer- 
ing with the other troops. 

850. To halt the squadron: 1. Squadron, 2. Har. 

If the major designates the line to be occupied, the captain of the 
base troop halts it on arriving on the line. 

851. Being in column of fours: 1. Right (or left) front into line 
of squads, 2. MARCH. 

The first troop deploys as in Par.816; the other troops are marched 
to the right front opposite the left of their intervals and deployed. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 

852. The column of troops is deployed by the same commands; 
the first troop deploys on its left or right squad according as the 
formation is to be to the right or left front; the other troops are 
marched opposite the left or right of their positions and then de- 
ployed. 

853. Being in column of fours: On the right or left into line of 
squads and line of squads to right or left are formed by the commands 
and means expiained for the troop. Each captain deploys his troop 
when opposite its position on the line. 

The principles of Par. 8 apply. 
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To Deploy as Skirmishers. 

854. Being in line, the major commands: 1. As skirmishers, 2. 
On (such) squad (such) troop, 3. Marcu. 

The base troop deploys at once; the troops to the right gain their 
intervals to the right and deploy; those to the left gain their inter- 
vals to the left and deploy. 

If marching, the deployment is made gaining ground to the front, 
and the principles of Par. 8 apply. 

Being in line of squads or platoons, or while such line is forming, 
the major deploys the skirmishers as explained for the troop. 

855. Being in column,the major commands: 1. As skirmishers, 
2. Right (or left) front into line, 3. Marcu. 

The first troop deploys right front into line; the other troops are 
marched opposite their positions and deployed. 

856. The major may designate one or more troops to deploy by 
squads, by platoons or as skirmishers to the right front, and others 
to the left front. 

Being in double column of fours, the squadron may be deployed 
to the right and left front; or, the right or left column only may be 
deployed according to the principles explained. 


To Increase or Diminish Intervals. 


857. Being in line of squads or as skirmishers: 1. On (such) 
squad (such) troop to (so many) yards extend (or close), 2. MARCH. 

The movement is executed as explained for the troop (Par. 824, 
825). 

The Assembly. 

858. The major causes the recall to be sounded. The captains 
assemble or rally their troops. The major causes the adjutant’s call 
to be sounded, or commands: 1. On (such) troop, 2. Assemble, 3. 
Marcu; the troops including the reserve, are marched to the point 
occupied by the major, or to the designated troop; the squadron is 
formed in its normal order, and in such formation as the major may 
direct. 

To assemble at the trot or gallop, the trot or gallop is sounded im- 
mediately after the adjutant’s call. 

The major may designate certain troops only to assemble. 


e 


859. The squadron in extended order marches to the front and 
to the rear, changes direction when in line, marches by the flank, and 
changes direction when marching by the flank as prescribed for the 
troop. 
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To Fight on Foot. 

860. The major designates the troops for the fighting line and 
for the reserve, and indicates the size of the troop supports. 

When the squadron is acting alone, the reserve, as a rule, remains 
mounted, and guards or furnishes the guard for the led horses. 

When the squadron is with the regiment, the squadron reserve is 
dismounted, bat the major may designate a mounted escort for th« 
led horses. 

861. Being in column of fours, the major commands: 1. Troops, 
2. To left (ov right); or, 2. To the left (or right) front, 3. To FIGHT oN 
FOOT. 

After dismounting, the squads fall in and each captain assembles 
his troop on what was his leading squad before dismounting. 

The squadron in column of fours may be deployed front into line 
of troops in column of fours and then dismounted to fight on foot 
(Par. 843). 

862. Being in line of troops in column of fours, the major com- 
mands: 1. Troops, 2. To the left (or right) front, 3. To FIGHT oN FooT, 

Each troop dismounts to fight on foot and the captain assembles 
it left front into line on the leading squad. 

863. Being in line of platoon columns, the major breaks the 
troops into columns of fours’ to the front and dismounts them. 

Being in column of troops, at full distance or in close column, the 
squadron is wheeled by fours to the right or left; the troops are then 
dismounted to fight on foot and deployed or assembled ; or the squad- 
ron may first be deployed front into line and then dismounted, or the 
troops dismounted as they successively arrive on the line. 

The double column of fours is dismounted to fight on foot to the 
right and left, so as to form on its outer flanks. 

Whatever the formation, the major may designate one or more 
troops to fight on foot, and assign them to such positions as the 
emergency may require. 

864. The squadron having dismounted to fight on foot, and the 
troop having assembled, the major may cause to be executed sucli 
movements as may be necessary without assembling the squadron. 

865. Being deployed on foot, the supports and reserve are poste: 
as when mounted and maintain their relative positions. 

866. The led horses are kept under cover in rear of their respec 
tive sub-divisions or assembled by troop; or, the major may direc 
them to be assembled in rear of the reserve. 

When the led horses of the squadron are assembled under cover. 
they should if practicable be in line of columns of fours at closed in 
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tervals and so faced as to permit the quickest possible movement to- 
ward the dismounted troops, except when it is designed that the led 
horses should retire as retreating troops approach. 


To Assemble the Squadron. s 


867. Adjutant’s callis sounded and the major commands: 1. On 
(such) troop, 2. Assemble, 3. Marcu. 

The designated troop stands fast or takes such position as tle 
major may direct; the other troops are closed toward the designated 
troop and form on it with intervals of two yards between troops. 


To Remount the Squadron. 


868. The major causes the recal/ to be sounded, at which each 
captain rallies or assembles his troop, marches it to the led horses, 
and mounts it. The squadron is then assembled ( Par. 858). 

The major may cause the led horses to be conducted to the dis- 
mounted line, the captains assemble their troops and mount them, or 
mount them deployed, according as the reeu// or prepare to mount is 
sounded. The squadron may then be assembled ( Par. 867). 

The Regiment. 

869. The principles for movements in extended order and for 
dismounting to fight on foot are the same as for the squadron. 

If the deployment be from line, the colonel designates the troop 
and squadron on which the deployment is to be executed; the desig- 
nated squadron deploys as explained; each of the other squadrons 
is marched by the flank until opposite its place on the line, when it 
is deployed on the troop nearest the designated squadron, 

If the deployment be from column, the leading squadron deploys 


as explained; each of the cthers is conducted opposite its place on 
the line and is then deployed to the right or left front. 





RECENT DISCUSSIONS UPON HORSE-SHOEING. 


] URING the year just closed, a discussion of some interest, upon 
the desirability of shoeing cavalry and artillery horses, has ap- 
peared in the journals of the Military Service Institution, and of the 
U.S. Cavalry Association, for a proper understanding of which,a brict 
résumé of the several contributions thereupon will here be given. 

The first article, and the one that led to the discussion in questioi. 
was contributed by the commanding officer of a battery of light ar- 
tillery. 

This officer, after a general condemnation of various errors in horse- 
shoeing, now believed to be happily obsolete, gave an interesting ac- 
count of some experiments of his own, with their results, in the so- 
cailed “ hardening” of horses’ feet; and ended by a statement of cou- 
clusions, drawn from those experiments, which may be condensed as 
follows: 

1. Horse-shoeing is usually crudely and brutally performed. 

2. All shoeing, however carefully and skilfully done, is eminent!y 
hurtful and ultimately destructive to the horse’s foot, and ruins 
thousands of horses every year, that would otherwise be healthy ani 
useful, 

3. A horse, whose hoofs have been properly “bardened,” ca: 


stand any and every possible contingency of service without beco: 


ing “tender-footed”’ or lame. 

To show the solid basis of experience from which these startling 
y affirms 
follows: “I have had over fifty horses under my charge for the p:- 
two years” and “JT am entirely convinced, having experimented »: 


conclusions were deduced, the author somewhat naivel 


ficiently to convince the most skeptical,” that “they can march « 
distance, over any kind of roads, without the slightest injury to th 
feet.” 

This would seem to be a case, in which, to reverse an old prov: 
a rather undersized mouse of experience has brought forth, in e: 
laborsa decidedly full grown mountain of confidence. 
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The article just mentioned was submitted by the editor, with re- 
juest for remark, to a considerable number of cavalry and artillery 
fficers; and their comments thereon, being published in the next en- 
uing number of the JourNAL, disclosed a unanimity of opinion and 

uniformity of experience, that were as gratifying as tliey were unex- 
ected, 

They admitted, generally, the superior nimbleness and sure foot- 
dness of the unshod horse; condemned the heavy and ill-shaped 
-ioes furnished by the Department; and united with the author of 
he first article in a severe denunciation of certain barbarities in 
preparing the foot for the shoe, which not one of them seems to have 
practiced, but which each one seemed to think had been done habitu- 
ally by all the rest of the world. Finally, it is admitted that shoe- 
ing is frequently overdone by many people; and that,-in a great 
inany cases, it might be dispensed with without harm; yet it is in- 
sisted that, for extremes of fast travel. heavy burdens and bad roads, 
shoeing is a necessity not to be avoided; gnd personal experiences 
are freely narrated to sustain this position. As a corollary, since in 
active service provision must be made for every possible contingency, 
it was claimed that for the field, at least, shoeing could by no means 
he safely omitted. 

Following this very gratifying consensus of harmonious opinion 
und identical experience, two articles, but sufficiently similar in lan- 


vuage and purport to ke considered as one, appeared —one in each 


of the journals above mentioned —written by a subaltern of the same 
light battery, the commander of which, following exactly though un- 
consciously the example of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, had endeavored 
to harden his horses’ feet by standing them upon sharp rocks. This 
officer, an enthusiastic follower of his chief, detects at once that the 
success of the non-shoeing theory depends upon the efficacy of the 
hardening process; all experience showing conclusively that unshod 
horses, previously unprepared, can by no means endure the vicissi- 
tudes of rough campaigning. As herein lies the gist of the contro- 
versy, it may be desirable to insert, at this point, a description of this 
hardening process, given in the words of its advocate. He says, 
speaking of the picket line: 

“The ground was first plowed and then thoroughly gone over to 
break up all lumps and clods, and to bring the surface to an even 
vrade, with a slope towards the center, as well as in the length of the 
line. A central ditch about 2’x2’ was dug the whole length of the 
line; its bottom graded so as to drain in its length, and then filled 
with large blocks of broken stone to form a blind drain. 

“The line proper was then closely packed with large blocks of 
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stone bedded down into the soft dirt, the ground having been broken 
up as stated to form such a bed, as well as to permit of grading. 
Cobble stones could not be had, and therefore the stones of the country 
had to be used. 

“The foundation then laid is covered in with a layer of smaller 
stones, bringing the whole up toa hard even surface and grade, with 
nothing but sharp rocks for the horses to stand upon. A filling of 
sand is to be used so as to help bind the rock, and at the same time to 
prevent the gradual filling in of manure that would otherwise hap- 
pen. By this means, a hard, sharp and yet clean surface can always 
be maintained.” 

And, after reciting the means by which the surface is to be kept 
always dry, he adds: ‘“They—the horses’ feet—will be kept dry 
and hard, will be worn down naturally, and this wear will keep them 
healthy and in a condition to stand wear and tear upon any surface.” 

Upon this rock surface the horses stood about five hours a day 
for a period of six months, at the end of which time their condition 
is thus described: ‘Every horse has splendid hoofs that do not 
break and crack, but wear away naturally. The frogs have devel- 
oped, are large and hard, and the soles (the author evidently intends 
to say walls) are so hard that very little impression can be made on 
them with the rasp, and none at all with the knife. 

Upon the results and permanency then of this hardening treat- 
ment rest the entire hopes of the advocates of non-shoeing. Indeed, 
the experience of all men of the inefficiency of unshod horses, colts. 
pack mules and Indian ponies is claimed by our authors as really 
confirmatory of their own experiments. Of the Indian pony the 
junior says: “His feet are generally no harder nor more natura! 
than those of our colts,” and “his very inability to stand this work. 
is thought to be convincing proof of the necessity of the hardening 
process.” As a measure of the success of this procedure, the author 
relates the following history of a recent very surprising trial of its 
merits: 

“It may be of interest to know that Battery “F,” Fourth Artil- 
lery, With unshod horses, marched from Fort Riley, Kansas, to Cam) 
Schofield, I. T.,a distance of 184 miles in eleven days; took part i 
all of the operations of that camp from September 23d to October 
11th, including several rapid marches for a considerable distance: 
over the rocky and natural surface of the country; and marche’ 
back to Fort Riley, over a route 174 miles in length, in eight days. 
and all of this without any lame or footsore horses. The feet of a! 
the horses were in as good condition on their return as when they 
started, and were all in sound, healthy and durable shape, ready t 
have prolonged their march indefinitely. 

“The roads, going and coming, were the ordinary dirt roads « 
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the country. There were rocky places, gritty places, muddy places, 
and patches of macadamized road encountered. The battery took 
the same roads and made the same marches as the cavalry. Return- 
ing we had several days of rain and heavy muddy roads, but the 
horses pulled through with but little slipping, and their feet did not 
soften or wear down from traveling in the mud or standing on wet 
and soft ground. 

“ While in camp, and on the whole trip, the horses stood on natural 
ground, wet or dry, according to the weather. The hoofs showed no 
signs of wear or of softening, although away from their stone picket- 
line for nearly six weeks. 

“'The farrier had to begin to cut down overgrown hoofs immediately 
on the return, rather than to doctor up any tender and worn down 
feet.” 

For those to whom these experiments are not vet quite conclusive, 
there would seem to remain logically no place for further theoretical 
discussion. <A proof by strict practical demonstration, that even the 
prepared unshod hoof cannot stand rapid and continued travel over 
rocky country, seems to be all that is left for the advocates of shoe- 
ing. But in the absence of facilities for such practical demonstration. 
indulgence is requested for a brief theoretical consideration of the 
“hardening process” so-called, together with an account of some ex- 


periences of the writer that seem to bear, to some extent at least, 


upon its merits. 

That the horse’s hoof is directly and powerfully influenced by the 
nature and condition of the soil upon which it treads is a discovery 
as old as the domestication of the animal itself and, when the habitat 
of a breed remains fixed for a long period. a distinctive character of 
hoof determined by this habitat, will become an uniform inheri- 
tance of that breed. Instances are the flat and spongy hoof of the 
Flemish horse and the hard and narrow one of the Shetland pony. 
[t should not surprise us, therefore, that it was possible, in so short a 
time as six months, to considerably toughen and harden the hoofs 
of horses. But the assumption that this condition would remain 
constant, after the causes which produced it were removed, seems 
almost a contradiction in set terms. That you can harden a horse’s 
hoot by standing him upon dry rock, and yet cannot soften it by 
subsequently standing him upon wet earth, is logically about equiv- 
alent to saying that you can heat an iron rod by putting it in the 
lire, but cannot cool it by taking it out again. And, unfortunately, 
the conditions of active service are apt to be the very opposite of 
those desired for the welfare of the hoof. Mud and water for consid- 
erable periods alternating with rocky and gritty roads are what we 
nay expect in any prolonged campaign. I, myself, from this very 
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post, have made a scout of over three weeks’ duration, during which 
not for one hour were my horses’ feet unexposed to the influences of 
snow, water and mud. The well known effects of water upon horn 
render it very likely that the most thoroughly prepared unshod 
hoof would have been made soft and yielding by this prolonged im- 
mersion. 

At the breaking out of the Nez Percé eampaign, General Howarp 
secured as transportation several pack trains that had been employed 
for some years in carrying supplies from the head of navigation at 
Lewiston, Idaho, to the mines in the Salmon River mountains; these 
mines being at once abandoned for fear of the hostile Indians. The 
mules composing these trains were of Mexican burro ancestry, had 
never been shod, and were descended from an immemorially unshod 
ancestry on both sides. Considering the remarkably rocky and 
broken nature of the country between Lewiston and the mines and 
the superior toughness of the mule foot, as compared to that of the 
horse, I think it may be reasonably claimed that the hoofs of these 
little pack-mules were fully equal in resisting qualities to the “pre- 
pared” ones of our big American horses. Yet, after only three or 
four days’ travel in a miry and swampy part of the Lolo Trail, upon 
regaining the high and rocky ground, a large number of these mules 
were lame and had to be shod; and this shoeing was continued, it is 
said, until not one was left barefoot. I remember the circumstance 
well, for the chief packer explained to me that it was the muddy road 
of the few previous days that had so softened the mules’ feet that 
they wore rapidly away upon resuming the hard and gritty moun- 
tain trail. 

I am very sure, also, that I have traveled over country impossible 
to any unshod horse—for instance, the lava beds of southern Oregon. 
Considering the great rapidity with which the horses’ shoes were 
worn out, it may safely be said that the horse’s hoof would have to 
be harder than iron or steel to endure much travel over such a 
country. 

Practically, as the casualties of a campaign would have to be 


made good from horses with unprepared hoofs, the smith—‘“the 


worst enemy of the horse,” to quote one of our authors—must still be 
a necessary appendage to a troop or battery. 

There is in the articles from which I have been quoting, in addi- 
tion to the scornful denunciation of certain ignorant and obsolete 
methods of shoeing, alleged to be practiced by somebody somewhere 
but no names or localities given, somewhat less of fair and temper- 
ate statement than we might expect to find in a plain argument upoii 
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a matter of prosaic interest merely. For instance, these expressions, 
anent the results of shoeing: “One horse wearing out a half dozen 
sets of legs.” “A five hundred dollar horse upon a five dollar pair 
of legs.” “Feet uwncursed by knife or rasp.” +‘ Blacksmiths whit- 
tling out enough chips from a horse’s foot to fill a forage cap,” ete., 
etc. <And this final assertion: ‘Our claim is, therefore, that even 
the simplest shoe, applied in the most rational manner, cannot be 


used without injury to the feet.” 

If this extreme statement were well founded, what would we 
necessarily find? Why, that all horses which had been continuously 
shod for a long period were crippled in the feet; and it would be a 
fair deduction that, of the great number of horses annually con- 
demned in the cavalry,a large proportion were rendered unserviceable 
by the effects of shoeing. How far that is from the facts, the follow- 


ing figures will show: 

There are at this post, three troops of cavalry with a total of one 
hundred and fifty-eight horses; and, of this whole number, only one 
solitary horse is afflicted by disease or lameness that can, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be attributed to shoeing; yet, of these one hundred 
and fifty-eight horses, forty seven are from fifteen to twenty-three 
years old, with an average service of a little more than ten years. Still 
more, in the troop which I commanded there have been condemned in 
the last ten years, sixty-five horses, and of these, only one—less than 
two per cent.—was condemned for foot trouble. What an answer do 
these plain facts make to the picture these gentlemen draw, born of 
wide reading and narrow experience? 

The records of the Post Hospital will show that the enlisted men 
suffer vastly more from bad shoeing than horses do; and, when our 
authors are returned to a dismounted command, according to the cus- 
tom in the artillery, let us hope that the “hardening process,” so 
graphically and enthusiastically described by one of them, in its ap- 
plication to the barefooted Negro portresses of the West Indies, may 
be introduced where all experience shows it is most needed. 

In conclusion, one of the possible reforms in store for us is a nar- 
row and light steel shoe, and for garrison use—tips, or a modifica- 


tion of them. 
GEO. S. HOYLE, 


First Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 
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A FINE TROOP. 


Among the finest equipped and best organized cavalry troops in 
the Nationa! Guard is the First Cleveland Troop, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The following are extracts from the report made by the inspecting offi- 
cers of the Ohio National Guard about this troop: 

‘The troop aims to have a membership of sixty enlisted men, and 
that number is about full. The members are all young men of the 
highest social station and unlimited wealth, who spare no trouble or 
expense to make the organization perfect. They own a fine building 
and a large number of saddle horses, all well broken in the military 
style of riding. To help pay expenses, the troop maintains a first 
class riding school in their building, which is patronized by the better 
class of society. The troop horses are therefore continually practiced, 
and are therefore in excellent —. for close maneuvering. 

“The troop is commanded by Captain Gro. A. GARRETSON, a gradu- 
ate of West Point and a former officer of the Fourth U. S. Artillery. 
He is a splendid disciplinarian, and handles his command in an ex- 
cellent manner. The drill as performed by the troop was almost per- 
fect. Every trooper had his mount well in hand. All equipments 
were in the best of order. 

‘This troop is certainly a model military organization, and is the 
only cavalry troop in the Ohio National Guard.” 


THE LANCE. 


The lance can by no means be considered a discarded weapon 
lately resumed; for, with but few exceptions, it has been the arme 
blanche of a fair proportion of the cavalry of most of the European 
armies since the beginning of the century 

At the present time :— 


Germany has 93 cavalry regime nts, 78 of which are armed with lances. 
“ o ad 


“ 698 “ “ 


England 5) 
Be Jgium - eS me 4 
Italy “ » ee . 10 
Spain ie: i 8 
France ae. : : 12 
Russia oS ae 7 4 17 
Austria has 41 cavalry regiments, and is the only European power at the 
present time whose cavalry armament is without lances. 
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The lance was abolished in France after the war of 1870-71, and 
restored in 1889; it was partially suppressed in Russia after the war 
of 1877, and disappeared from the armament of the Austrian cavalry 
in 1884. 

In Germany a commission was appointed last year to consider 
the question of the armament of the cavalry, and after investigation 
and experiment, it recommended the suppression of the cuirass and 
the adoption of the lance for the entire Prussian cavalry. The report 
of the commission was sent to all the cavalry regiments for an ex- 
pression of the views and wishes of the officers, three-fourths of 
whom concurred in the recommendations of the commission,—where- 
upon an imperial decree was promulgated, directing the entire 
Prussian cavalry to be armed with the lance and suppressing the 
cuirass. There is good reason to believe that this measure will soon 
become general for the entire German cavalry, which, at present. with 
the exception of fifteen regiments, is uniformly armed with the lance, 
saber and carbine. 

The reasons for the almost general adoption of the lance are said 
to be due to: 

1. The superior moral value of the arm, which augments the bravery of 
those who carry it, and produces a corresponding dread in those threatened 
with it. 

2. The superior efliciency:of the weapon as an arme blanche, not only in 
the cavalry combat, but especially in the attack against infantry. The latter 
now lie down to receive the attack, and are easily accessible to lance thrusts 
which are capable of inflicting murderous wounds; whereas the saber, under 
similar circumstances, would be comparatively harmless. 

It is claimed that the moral effect of masses of cavalry, armed with 
the lance, attacking infantry which has already been subjected to the 
demoralizing and decimating effects of the fire of modern magazine 
rifles, will be more powerful than heretofore. 

Although the term of service with the colors is only three years 
in the German army, it is claimed there is ample time to instruct the 
‘vavalry soldier in the use of all his arms, on account of his amena- 
bility to discipline and the thoroughness of his instruction. 

Cavalry armed with a magazine carbine, and thoroughly trained 
for the dismounted combat, is now considered capable of independent 
action; and may execute its strategical and tactical role, without hav- 
ing to depend upon infantry. 

The dismounted combat must, however, be exceptional, and resorted 
to only when the conditions are such that a mounted attack is im- 
possible. <A prolonged attack against infantry is discountenanced, 
as the cavalry cannot afford to sustain heavy losses in an unequal 
struggle, which would soon render it useless for the role for which it 
is especially designed, and would entirely destroy its efficiency as a 
mountedarm. The loss of each man results in an additional led horse, 
and the loss of comparatively few men places the cavalry hors de 
combat. 

In the dismounted combat one mounted man is required for each 
led horse, leaving only three-fourths or two-thirds of the command. 
as the case may be, available for the fight. 
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Although a great majority of the officers favor the lance, the num- 
ber of its opponents is by no means small; the latter object to it on 
the ground that it is unsuitable for light cavalry, consisting of small 
men and horses, for the service of exploration and security and for 
skirmishing; and they claim that it should only be given to the line 
cavalry, heavily manned and horsed for shock tactics. 

The partisans of the lance affirm that the official statistics of the 
war of 1870-71 prove beyond a doubt that, in those engagements 
where the lance opposed the saber, the damage inflicted by the former 
Was very great, and out of all proportion to the casualties caused by 
the latter. 

The traditions of the wars at the beginning of the century have 
been assiduously studied in Germany of late years, and have no doubt 
greatly influenced the Germans in their views respecting the future 
employment of cavalry. FREDERICK and NAPOLEON are the principal 
sources of inspiration and the most modern masters recommended to 
the study of the German cavalry. 

The German lance consists of a hollow steel tube, terminating in 
a triangular head and has a pointed butt. It is about ten feet in 
length. 

In 1889, the German lance was examined and tested by an Army 
Commission in Roumania, from whose report the following extracts 
are taken: 

ADVANTAGES, 

(a) The steel lance is much superior to the wooden lance in resisting 
power, the latter not standing a blow of 150 pounds. 

(b) It weighs less than the wooden lance. 

(e) When struck with a violent blow of a saber, only a slight indentation 
is made, whereas under similar circumstances the wooden lance is splintered. 
DISADVANTAGES, 

(a) The varnish coating does not protect the lance from rust. 

(b) The thickness of the shatt is insutlicient to prevent injury to the shape 
when struck by the kick of a horse. 

(¢) A triangular head is used instead of one of quadrangular cross-section 
as in case of the bavonet. 

The commission recommended the purchase of 1500 lances for the 
foumanian cavalry, with the modifications suggested. 

In France the lance was abolished after the war of 1870-71, the 
law redrganizing the army in 1875 omitting the lancer regiments 
and converting the same into dragoons. 


The reasons alleged for the suppression of the lance were as 
follows: 


1 The necessity of arming the entire cavalry with carbines. 

2. The impossibility of thoroughly training the cavalry in the use of the 
lance and carbine on account of the short service with the colors. 

3. Inability to devise a method for carrying the lance without injury to 
the withers of the horse, and excessive fatigue to the arm of the trooper. 

+. The probability that cavalry will rarely attack infantry in future wars. 

5. The inferiority of the lance to the saber in the mélée. 
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It was also claimed that the lance disclosed the presence of the 
cavalry in exploration, and was very embarrassing and valueless in 
oper: ations in a wooded country. 

The lancer regiments of France have — a brilliant but 
ephemeral existence; first organized in the year 1806 by NAPoLeon, 
they were suppressed in 1815; but they had become so renowned 
and had rendered such good service during the last years of the Em- 
pire, that public opinion formally charged their abolition to the de- 
mands of the allies. In 1830 Louis PaiLtere reéstablished them in 
conformity with the wishes of the nation, and they continued to form 
a part of the cavalry arm until after the close of the war of 1870-71. 

A reaction has again set in in favor of the lance for the line cav- 
alry, and of the Pa oer of masses of horsemen on the field of 
battle, as in the Napoleonic wars; and last year twelve regiments, of 
the six brigades of dragoons belonging to the independent cavalry 
divisions, were armed with the lance i in the front rank. 

It is curious that after the lapse of eighteen years, during which 
time, not a voice had been raised in its favor, this w eapon should 
have suddenly become so popular. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the lance are thoroughly 
discussed in an anonymous brochure of recent publication, La Cav- 
alerie dans la Guerre Moderne,’ supposed to have been inspired by 
the generally acknowledged cavalry leader of France, and to echo the 
views of the progressive ( ‘avalry School. We quote as follows: 


“When General Marmont, after the wars of the Empire, declared 
that, ‘the lance is the principal weapon of the cavalry and the saber 
an auxiliary arm, he manifested a just saat of modern 
tactics — the tactics which always lead to a final and unique phase, the 
shock. Whether considered from a material or moral point of view, 
whether the shock is an accomplished fact or merely a threat, the 
lance is the sovereign weapon which decides the victory. If two 
bodies of cavalry come into collision, it is evident that the success of 
the shock will be mainly due to the long line of thrusting weapons. 
The lance is incomparably the surest and the most far reaching 
of all thrusting weapons. If one side should hesitate or turn back 
it is undoubtedly due to the superior morale of the other, whose 
quick resolution and energetic boldness decides the victory. But 
this resolution, which is born of confidence, can only come from a 
superiority of armament—other things being equal. The lance is, 
of all weapons, the one calculated to create terror in the enemy’s 
ranks. What can be more formidable than the forest of lances lowered 
in the charge? To conclude, the lance is preéminently the arm for 
the shock, whether considered materially or morally. In the struggle 
which follows the shock, its supremacy vanishes, and in the confusion 
it degenerates into an ordinary if not embarrassing arm. Although 
the mélée will most frequently result in pursuit, we must however 
guard against every contingency and, having given the lance to the 
front rank to break or threaten the enemy and prepare the victory, 
we must give the saber to the rear rank to complete it. This is to- 
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day the generally acknowledged solution of this question, the prin- 
ciple advocated by Jomint himself. after the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. ‘The armament and organization of cavalry,’ he wrote, ‘have 
been the subject of much controversy, but the whole question may 
be reduced to a few simple truths. The lance is undoubtedly the 
best offensive weapon for line cavalry, which can strike an enemy 
who is powerless to return the blow; but there should be a second 
rank or reserve armed with the saber, for this weapon is easier to 
handle in the melee, when the ranks are no longer united... * * * 
‘Some soldiers of great experience incline toward the lance even 
for the cuirassiers, convinced that such cavalry would be able to 
overwhelm everything it opposes.’ Thus delegating the service of 
exploration and security to the light cavalry, the illustrious tactician 
advocates the lance for the front rank of the cuirassiers and dra- 
goons, * * * ‘But in spite of every argument one fact alone is 
sufficient to decide this question for us, the German cavalry have the 
lances. This solves the problem. We would be running a great risk, 
if we exposed our young squadrons to the surprise and demoralizing 
effect produced by a weapon whose aspect and powers were unknown 
to them. But this question involves a still more important consid- 
eration. The mere fact that a new weapon answers the general re- 
quirements, the abstract ideal, is insufficient to warrant its sponta- 
neous adoption; it must above all things be in direct accord with the 
spirit and very object of the tactics it represents, and this alone is 
the motive, the raison d'etre of the lance—a weapon which implies 
the absolute offensive, the attack in compact lines, in a word, that 
cohesion in the charge which is the key-note of all modern theories 
of attack. Modern cavalry will thus be armed with two most re- 
doubtable weapons—the lance and the carbine—the former for the 
shock, the latter for fire combat, and its power and sphere of action 
will be greatly augmented; but if it is to remain a powerful arm in 
battle, it must preserve intact the very basis of its tactics—the 
offensive, for the dismounted combat —the defensive, can never lead 
to general results. The carbine will be used exceptionally and per- 
haps to great advantage, still the white weapon alone can give 
decisive results.’”’ 

The new French manual for the employment of the lance (a lit- 
tle volume of twelve pages) approved by the Minister of War in 
1889, gives official sanction to the following sentences which have been 
taken bodily from De Brack’s “ Light Cavalry Outposts: “The 
lance is the arme blanche of the greatest moral value and ean inflict 
most murderous wounds. * * * Its length offers especial ad- 
vantages to the trooper who can reach his adversary armed with the 
saber, while the latter cannot strike back; he has no weak side like 


the sabreur, his left side being quite as strong as hisright. * * * 


The lance is preéminently the arm for the pursuit. * * * In 
order that the lance may retain all its advantages in the hand to 
hand combat, the lancers must scatter.” 

In Austria-Hungary the lance was abolished by imperial decree in 
1884 (upon the recommendation of the Archduke ALBERT), and car- 
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bines were distributed to the Uhlans. In that year the new laws of 
national defense made military service personal and universal, and 
reduced the term of service with the colors to three years; and it was 
thought to be impossible to thoroughly instruct the lancers in the 
use of three arms in so short a time. The suppression of the lance 
may also have been influenced by the fact of its abolition in the Rus- 
sian regular cavalry, one year previous. The question of restoring 
the lance to the Uhlan regiments is now being agitated, and it is 
said the matter has been referred to the officers of the cavalry regi- 
ments for an expression of their views. Ifthe decree of 1884 should 
be revoked, the reissue of the lance to the Uhlan regiments could be 
accomplished very rapidly, as the lances are all in store in the Vienna 
arsenal and would be immediately available for issue. 

At the close of the war of 1877-78, the Russian Minister of War 
ordered a commission for the purpose of considering the modifica- 
tions in the armament, instruction and equipment of the army, ren- 
dered necessary by the experience of the late war. 

One of their recommendations resulted in the transformation of 
the lancers and hussars of the line into dragoons (imperial decree 
of 1882), the assignment of Don Cossack regiments to all the cavalry 
divisions, the disappearance of the lance from the armament of the 
regular cavalry, and the retention of the lance by the front rank of 
the Don Cossack regiments. 

The principal reason alleged for the abolition of the lance in the 
regular cavalry was the insufficiency of time, afforded by the short 
service with the colors, to permit of the thorough instruction of the 
men in the use of three arms. 

As regards the armament of the Cossacks, opinions were very 
conflicting, but the commission finally decided to recommend the 
lance for the front rank only, basing this conclusion upon the follow- 
ing arguments: “If the troopers of both ranks are e armed with the 
lance, one of two things will happen in the charge at the moment 
when the shock takes place; the front rank man will either leave his 
lance in the body of his adversary or, failing in this, his lance will 
be parried by the saber and he will find himself virtually disarmed 
in the mélée; and the same thing will happen with the men of the 
second rank. But if the lance be given to the front rank only and 
the saber to the rear rank, the latter will be able to come to the res- 
cue of their file leaders in the melée. 

“In the charge en lave especially, the sotnia (squadron), con- 
sisting of a long line of alternate lances and sabers will be able to 
profit by the advantages afforded by each weapon: the lance for the 
shock, the saber for the meélée.” 

On the other hand, the short period of service of the Cossacks 
with the colors does not permit of their thorough instruction as lan- 
cers and dragoons. If we take into consideration the fact that they 
must also receive some practical instruction in elementary field for- 
tification and gun drill, it would seem to be better not to attempt too 
much, but to try to develop those things for which each man has some 
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special aptitude. All the troopers, it is true, should receive the 
same general preliminary instruction ; but, as soon as they have shown 
what they are best suited for, the men intended for the front rank 
should be perfected in the use of the armes blanches, while those of the 
rear rank should be more specially trained for dismounted combat. 

Incidentally, the commission alluded to the assertion of some par- 
tisans of the lance, that this weapon augments the bravery of the 
troopers who carry it. It would be, they declared, a sad indication 
of a want of confidence of the trooper in his own powers, if he valued 
the lance only because it enabled him to strike the enemy at a greater 
distance and was unwilling to expose himself to the blows of his ad- 
versary in a hand to hand encounter. 

In contrast to this view, the commission cited the example of the 
French cavalry who hastened to abandon the lance after the war of 
1870-71. 

Finally they declared that, “if this weapon has many disadvanta- 
ges in the mélée, dismounted combat and outpost duty, ete., it would 
nevertheless be premature to affirm that it will no longer play an 
important part on the field of battle, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the tactical regulations of all the armies of Europe with- 
out exception, recognize the employment of masses of cavalry on the 
field of battle. 

The value of our armament cannot be fully determined until we 
have tried conclusions with our western neighbors.” 

In the Russian cavalry drill regulations the principle is laid 
down that the saddle is the proper place for the cavalry soldier, and 
that he is to fight on foot only when no infantry is available, and 
when mounted action is impossible, such as in the defense of a post, 
or the capture of a wood, village or building. 

It is considered possible for cavalry to overthrow even unbroken 
infantry, if the latter be taken by surprise, especially in flank; and 
that it may attack artillery with impunity in flank, even if it be in ac- 
tion. 

The “lava” attack formation of the Cossacks referred to, is as 
follows: In the case ofa sotnia acting singly, about half are extended 
in single rank, with a small detachment under a special leader follow- 
ing in close order fifty paces in rear, to serve asa rallying point. The 
remainder of the sotnia forms the reserve, in line or column, some 
three hundred paces in rear. 

A Cossack regiment forms two “lavas”, the first consisting ot 
three sotnias and the second of two, the latter being drawn up in 
echelon behind one or both wings of the first, and the remaining sot- 
nia in close order forms the reserve. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, AS AFFECTING THE ROLE OF 
CAVALRY. 


In the Militaer- Wochenblatt of April 2d appears a discussion of the 
role of cavalry, in the light of recent experiments and trials of the 
small caliber rifle. While a study of results will afford matter for 
serious reflection, it must be remembered that the cavalry of the 
nation where these experiments took place is at this day armed with 
cold steel, apparently ready and eager to try conclusions at close 
quarters. The writer says: 

If the cavalry ride directly against the front of infantry in 
position and the ground afford no cover, it will receive shots at a 
much greater distance than before; for the dangerous space of an 
object six feet in height is now over 550 yards, and the zone of 
effective fire has been extended from 875 to over 1100 yards. 
Therefore, it is more than ever important that this zone be crossed 
at the greatest possible speed. 

The increased penetration of the bullet of the new weapon makes 
it probable that a single projectile may disable the front rank man 
or his horse and the rear rank file as well. 

Hence it is probable that the first line at least, of the attacking 
cavalry, will be in dispersed order, and that its duty will not be to 
break and ride down the enemy, but rather that of drawing his fire, 
penetrating his position, and preventing him from delivering a calm 
and deliberate fire upon the lines following in close order. For this 
purpose one platoon in a squadron may perhaps be sufficient. 

Passing now to the distance between attacking lines of cavalry, it 
becomes evident that the present 150 yards must be increased. It 
is plain that this second line should ride at such a distance that shots, 
fired with a proper elevation, which miss the first line, could not at- 
tain the second. Placing the distance between lines at over 200 
yards, the shots which pass through gaps in the first line will bury 
themselves in the ground before reaching the second, while the second 
line will only be reached by shots which pass several feet above the 
first. This rule will apply to any lines following the second, the de- 
lay in delivering an attack being increased a few seconds in each ease. 

It is apparent that the almost invisible smoke and the feeble report, 
as well as other new and superior qualities of the new rifle, will have 
the effect of rendering the reconnoitering duty of cavalry extremely 
hazardous; and this will be especially true in reconnoitering a posi- 
tion held by the enemy. 

And yet it must be attempted and accomplished under all cir- 
cumstances, for it will be impossible for a commander to form plans 
until he has reliable information about the enemy. 

Let us see what lessons in reconnoitering duty can be obtained 
for the cavalry from the latest experiences. At present an expert 
marksman ought to hit a single horseman every time at 650 yards; 
a stationary position, within this distance from a hostile patrol, or 
double post, is not, therefore, to be thought of. It is also determined 
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that objects of some height may be fired at with fair success at ranges 
between 650 and 1100 yards, so that a halt, even at this distance, 
should be avoided, if it expose the patrol to the fire of the enemy’s 
detached marksmen. 

Now, a distance of 1100 yards is too great to permit the naked eye 
to form even a moderately reliable idea of the extent and strength of 
a position which affords cover for the enemy’s marksmen; such a 
reconnoissance could only be made with a good glass. 

Since every cavalry patrol will, at times, find itself compelled to 
obtain accurate information of an infantry position, another expe- 
dient must be sought, and we find it in rapidity of movement. 

Although the trajectory of the new rifle is excessively flat at short 
ranges, nevertheless at the longer ranges it is considerably curved. 
Between 750 and 975 yards, the dangerous space varies between fifty- 
five and one hundred yards. 

There can be but little risk then, if we require a single cavalry- 
man, attempting to reconnoiter an infantry position, to move at a 
gallop from a distance of 1100 to 650 yards. 

We will now try to find out what he has to do when he reaches 
that point, i. e.. where the enemy’s aimed fire begins to be effective. 
If the ground has any cover, such as hollows, hillocks, embankments, 
sunken roads or buildings, the scout will, as a matter of course, try 
to profit by them. 

In doing so, if he has to approach still nearer to the enemy, he 
will do well not to ride straight towards him, but in an oblique direc- 
tion or with a circuitous course; for, with an elevation of 650 yards 
and a target six feet in height, the dangerous space is 150 yards and, 
with 550 yards elevation, the entire trajectory forms a dangerous 
space. It the scout rides in a direction perpendicular to the enemy 
he will, therefore, be as easy to hit as if he were standing still. 

For the cover to be of value, it should be strong enough to with- 
stand a bullet and high enough to completely cover a horse. The 
rider can shelter himself by leaning forward on the horse’s neck. 
The requisites of cover have been much increased by the greater 
penetration of the new bullet. Wood to be effective should be not 
less than eighteen inches thick, and thin walls are worse than useless 
on account of splinters. 

Earthworks must be at least two and one-half feet thick. If no 
suitable cover is to be found, the rider must ride obliquely along the 
enemy's front, and at a distance of from 550 to 650 yards. His 
pace should be the gallop. In riding in this way he will indeed 
present a considerable surface to the enemy’s fire but his rapid and 
ancertain movements will prevent any very great accuracy of aim. 

It will not be uninteresting to attempt to discover how far, in 
such a case, the marksman should hold in front of his target to se- 
eure a hit. The velocity of the bullet, twenty-five yards in front of 
the muzzle, is about 670 yards; hence it will require about one second 
to pass over the distance in question, 550 to 650 yards. The rate of 
speed of a galloping horse is about 430 yards per minute, or twenty- 
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one feet per second. Ifthe marksman aim directly at the horse, the 
bullet will therefore pass about one and one-half horse’s lengths be- 
hind the animal’s tail, and he ought, in order to hit the mark, to hold 
about two horse’s lengths or sixteen feet in front of him. If the rider 
urge his horse to a speed of about 550 yards per minute, the marks- 
man ought to increase his interval by about five feet. If the range 
be about fifty yards longer, he must hold about two feet farther to the 
front. 

Every experienced hunter will remember how difficult it used to 
be for him to hold far enough in front of game running quartering 
away from him. An infantry soldier, who has been instructed in 
firing at none but stationary targets, will have great difficulty in se- 
curing a hit under the circumstances supposed. His task will be 
lighter, however, if there be several cavalrymen following each 
other at short distances ; for example, a rider, following another at 
about two horse’s lengths, will be struck by a bullet aimed at the first. 

It is not at all necessary for the assembled horsemen of a patrol 
to ride so near the enemy; it will be sufficient for one to do this, 
while the others remain out of effective fire. If the leader be an officer, 
his honor will, as a matter of course, compel him to reserve this duty 
for himself. 

If the position in question be not too extensive, a trooper will at- 
tempt to ride around one flank of it, at a distance of about 650 yards, 
or to penetrate through a gap in order to get a view of the rear of 
the position. This is very important and in most cases quite practi- 
cable, when not prevented by the enemy’s cavalry patrols; for the hos- 
tile infantry will, as a rule, remain concealed behind the cover of the 
position until the direction of their opponent’s advance is perfectly 
apparent, and the position itself will until then, be held by only a few 
advanced companies. 

In regard to the action of a patrol which is suddenly taken by sur- 
prise and fired upon, the foregoing discussion enables us to affirm that 
the troopers must not wheel about and ride off, each in a straight line ; 
but they must spread out in different directions to assemble again out 
of the enemy's fire. They must in this way quickly complete their 
reconnaissance in order to avoid another advance. Surprise by the 
enemy’s fire will almost always be the rule, even in a moderately 
close country, for concealed sentinels or marksmen are hard to dis- 
cover at 650 yards distance if they do not fire; still less, if they are 
carefully concealed with a view to decoying the patrol within the 
range of effective fire. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
troopers of a patrol do not ride in a body, but always at considerable 
intervals. 

It is indispensably necessary that every cavalryman should 
thoroughly comprehend the action and capabilities of the infantry 
weapon and should know how to act when opposed to it. But it is 
just as necessary that the rules that are laid down for this purpose 
should be accurately followed in all peace maneuvers, else the trooper, 
in time of need, will not be found equal to the task assigned to him. 
It cannot be concealed that, in future wars, cavalry will find its diffi- 
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culties and dangers much increased on screening and reconnoitering 
duty, and that the demands which will be made on both man and 
horse will be of the greatest. 

The trooper, as he careers at speed along the enemy’s firing 
line, should endeavor, in a very few seconds, to obtain a view of the 
enemy’s strength and position; at the same time he must keep 
a wary eye on the ground, for a halt at an impassable obstacle 
might, at such a time, have serious results. The powers of the horse 
will also be exerted to the utmost. After a hard ride, several miles 
in length, he must still have strength and wind for a hard gallop 
across country; he must take every obstacle he meets without slack- 
ening speed, and finally must bear his master and his important in- 
telligence to the camp. It is hoped that the unwearied devotion of 
the cavalry will enable it to satisfy the demands which the improve- 
ments in firearms have so materially increased. R. H. W. 


FIRST AIDS TO THE WOUNDED. 


The number of killed on the battle-field,in modern war, may safely 
be put at one in every forty-nine combatants, and the number of 
wounded at seven times as many. 

Taking into consideration the great distances from the fighting 
line to the points where the field ambulances can be established, and 
also the small amount of transportation that can be allowed for field 
hospitals, it becomes imperative that the soldier shall be prepared to 
dress and care for his own wounds or those of his comrades, in such 
a way as to escape the evil consequences of delay in professional 
treatment. 

Now, seventy-four per cent. of all wounds are to be found in the 
arm or leg, hand or foot. The soldier can give valuable first aid in 
all these cases and, therefore, this alone will be sufficient reason for 
his careful instruction in aiding the wounded. 

These jirst aids are treated of under three heads: 1st. Temporary 
support to prevent motion among parts of fractured bones. 2d. 
Checking of hemorrhages. 3d. Immediate antiseptic dressing of 
wounds. 

Under the first head, we have only to do with the fracture of the 
leg or thigh, though it will be well to support any fracture if time 
allow. It is very dangerous to carry the patient to the rear with- 
out supporting the member, as not only does the rasping of the broken 
bone draw upon his remaining strength and increase inflammation, 
but the ragged splinters may pierce the skin and let in the air—the 
worst enemy of wounds. 

For this support, we require two splints—rifles, sword or bayonet 
scabbards, boards from a biscuit box or sticks of wood, some kind of 
padding to protect the limb from shocks and the pressure of the rude 
splints and, lastly, ties to fasten the splints in place. 

Now stretch the limb into a straight line, if possible, though this 
will be rectified later. Then roll in either end of an over-coat or 
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shelter tent a rifle and a scabbard, lay the limb in the cradle between 
the splints thus cushioned and strap everything firm with five or six 
handkerchiefs, or as many straps taken from equipments. 

The arrest of hemorrhage aims at a still more immediate danger 
where each second counts, when death is at the door. 

‘The arterial hemorrhage, with its bright scarlet blood jetting out as 
though pumped by a piston at each pulsation of the heart, is the only 
one to be considered. 

The artery, like a rubber pipe, can be closed by compressing it 
against a hard body—a bone. The special points where this can be 
done, must of course, be known—the inside of the thigh and of the 
arm—but to check the flow, you need only a handkerchief and a 
good sized pebble somewhat flattened. This pebble is rolled in the 
middle of the handkerchief whose two free corners are then passed 
around the limb and tightly tied on the outside, the arteries always 
being found on the inside of the members, where they are best pro- 
tected from accidents. 

The pebble being large enough to permit an error of an inch or so 
in location, the compression should always be effective if the bandage 
be twisted sufficiently tight. The success of the compression can be 
determined by the suppression and return of the pulse as the pres- 
sure is increased or relaxed. 

3. Immediate Antiseptic Dressing of Wounds.—The packet, which 
the soldier carries for the purpose, consists of a square of muslin and 
a bit of wadding, both impregnated with bichloride of mercury and 
wrapped in a piece of parchment paper. The muslin is applied to 
the wound, destroying the germs which may be there. The wad- 
ding is placed upon this to prevent the intrusion of germs from the 
air; and over all the parchment paper is tied by the aid of a hand- 
kerchief, thus establishing an effective quarantine. — Rerue du Cercle 
Militaire. F. S. F. 


THE RIVER CITY DRAGOONS. 


Under this title, a second troop of cavalry has been organized at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, the Cleveland Troop being the first formed in the 
State. It has started into life under very flattering auspices, its 
commander, Colonel A. L. BREstER, being an officer of several years’ 
experience in the German Hussars, an enthusiastic cavalryman and 
a cultured gentleman of wide experience in military affairs. We 
have no doubt that, under his command, with a cheerful submission 
to the demands of a rational discipline, and, above all, inspired 
by an honest desire to fit themselves to emulate, should occasion 
offer, the gallant deeds-of the Ohio cavalry regiments whose stand- 
ards waved so proudly upon many a hard-fought field during our 
great war, the River City Dragoons will, in the near future, be 
esteemed a valuable and honored addition to the Ohio National 
Guard. 


c. C. C. Carrs 
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REVOLVERS AND REVOLVER PRACTICE. 


Our experience has proved that neither of the revolvers now 
furnished is suitable for the cavalry service. Their length makes 
them unnecessarily heavy and clumsy, while a shorter weapon is just 
as accurate for all practical purposes, within the distance at which 
pistols should be used. 

The handle of the pistol must be made to conform as closely to 
the hand as possible; if corrugations were cut for the fingers, greater 
accuracy would be obtained for the reason that, in ‘“snap-shooting,”’ 
the result depends entirely on the revolver being always held in the 
same position in the hand. The stocks found on the new models of 
revolvers more nearly fulfill the requirements than those of any of 
the old single action weapons. Concerning single and double action 
revolvers, there is little difference of cpinion as to the merits of the 
two for dismounted work. An infantryman should carry a single 
action revolver with a very light trigger pull; for mounted work, the 
double action weapon should be used. There is one defect in the 
present hammerless revolver which will postpone its adoption; if the 
cartridge happens to be a trifle too thick at the base, the friction 
against the recoil plate renders it impossible to revolve the cylinder. 
It seems to be the great drawback with all double action weapons that 
the forefinger is not strong enough to overcome the necessary resis 
tance when the revolver becomes fouled whereas, with the strength 
of the thumb and the assistance of the hammer, the pistol can always 
be cocked. 

Nevertheless, with proper discipline, there is no reason why the 
hammerless Smith & Wesson could not be put into the hands of enlisted 
men. There is altogether too much objection to efficient weapons by 
inefficient officers whose principal objection is that the men cannot 
be made to understand and take proper care of complicated and deli- 
vate arms. There is ample means at hand to make them under- 
stand and care for them, and it is sad to see such puerile reasons 
blocking every attempt at improvement. 

The hammerless revolver is by far the least dangerous one in the 
‘ranks. A short time ago a soldier of my regiment, in leaning down 
to drink, was killed by his revolver slipping from the holster and 
having the hammer strike a rock,—this kind of accident is not rare. 
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For safety, it is not well to leave a chamber empty, for when one 
needs a revolver he needs all six loads; and the same safety may be 
procured by letting the hammer down between the cartridges. In 
order that a proper weapon may be obtained, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment should issue revolvers for experimental purposes to officers; and 
at competitions, officers should be allowed to use any revolver, firing 
six shots, using the regulation charge. In this way, comparisons 
could be made and we could keep ourselves informed of all improve- 
ments that are being made. 

The pistol should never be fired from a raised position, unless it 
be required to fire a volley, to the front, in close order. 

The preparatory position of the revolver should always be with 
the revolverinthe holster. The men should be taught to draw quickly, 
and, while holding the barrel downward in the general direction to- 
ward which the fire is to be delivered, to cock, raise and fire; and they 
should be so drilled until it becomes a second nature. Ninety per cent 
of all accidents and all the poor revolver shooting that is done are 
due to the negligence of the officers, whose duty it is to see that their 
men have received sufficient preparatory instruction. No suggestion 
of an aim should be taken in firing a pistol, mounted. We must have 
snap shooting and nothing else, plenty of drilling, and three times 
our present allowance of ammunition. 

The dismounted practice is perfectly valueless for the trooper, for 
he will never be able to use his revolver on foot to better purpose 
than his carbine; it is time and ammunition wasted. If it were not 
fur the pack, a pistol holster should be on the saddle, as there is no 
necessity for the man having any weapon but his carbine when on 
foot, and he should then be as lightly loaded as possible. 

The present pistol holster is ridiculous; there is no reason for car- 
rying a pistol backwards, and by so doing the efficient handling of it 
is impaired. The pistol handle should be to the rear, the belt should 
be worn loosely for comfort and then the pistol will fall just where 
the hand will grasp it. “There should be a light strap attached to 
the muzzle of the holster, buckling it to the thigh to hold it steadily 
and prevent its thumping the horse. Although it is recommended 
to cut down the barrel, to facilitate quick handling and to reduce 
weight, we should by all means retain our present caliber and even 
increase slightly the weight of the bullet. 

To be efficient, a revolver must be capable of stopping a horse, or 
at least putting a man entirely out of fight as soon as struck. The 
reasons are self-evident, from the hand-to-hand nature of its employ- 
ment. 

The allowance of ammunition is entirely too small; at least three 
dollars per man should be allowed in addition to the former allowance 
of round bullets, which are very good for preliminary practice. 

The firing should be first from the halt, then at a walk, at a trot, 
and finally ata fallrun. The present regulation gallop ruins the 
gait of the horse and does not require the men to learn to use the 
revolver as it should be used, and sacrifices efficiency to‘‘paper record.” 
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Firing to the front is most necessary and no pains should be 
spared to teach the men to fire in this direction. As for making 
horses gun-shy, or burning them with powder, these are matters that 
again depend upon the discipline of the organization and prepara- 
tory training. The revolver, properly fired to the front, will never 
be as near the horse’s ears as is the muzzle of the carbine in mounted 
firing. And right here it would be interesting to know the object in 
having men use their carbines from the saddle; it seems a most un- 
necessary waste of ammunition. 

In firing to the front the first shot is nearly always thrown away. 
The trooper should be allowed to shoot “at will’ while advancing 
on the target, and he should be made to charge on a line perpendicu- 
lar to the line of targets. I have never experienced any trouble in 
firing in this manner and, where one shot will be needed against 
an enemy on a flank, fifty will be needed to the front. The shooting 
of horses and the accidental discharge of pistols are less arguments 
against the pistol or its manipulation than evidences of lack of 
training. The guard-house is a most necessary auxiliary in teach- 
ing the use of the pistol. 

If we had less paper work, reports, figures of merit, etc., it would 
be a relief. Conscientious officers, interested in their work, are only 
hampered by artificial adjuncts and the work accomplished and the 
experience gained by them is of far more value to the service than 
that which the reports force upon the drones who go through their 
duty ina perfunctory manner. There is great reason for asking why 
the revolver competitors are selected from the men sent to fire 
at carbine competitions,—as well send the latter to a fencing tour- 
nament. The revolver competitors should by all means be selected 
for their proficiency with the revolver, and officers of cavalry, light 
artillery and staff corps should be particularly encouraged by this 
means. The practice of officers competing at any time with their 
mei is unfair to the latter. It is not well to place officers. on an 
official equality with their men at any time; it is detrimental to 
discipline and it is quite time to break up the socialistic tendencies 
that seem to be gaining ground in our service. The revolver com- 
petition, as at present conducted, is not a thorough test. No dis- 
tance below twenty yards should be ridden, and at least twelve 
rounds should be fired in each direction. 

A discussion as to the relative value of revolver and saber will not 
now be attempted. Both weapons are indispensable, each within its 
proper sphere. On any ground, horses and men being equal in 
strength and training, with plenty of room available for open order, 
the pistol will prevail over saber or lance-—in fact one man with 
plenty of room ought to kill or wound at least three men armed with 
lance or saber. When cavalry charges in compact masses or in 
defiles when they must get through and cannot deploy, or on cause- 
Ways over marshes, sabers will be wanted to push back an enemy. 
Revolvers would not be used under such circumstances. 

At present, there are very few of our troopers capable of using 
either weapon. The reasons generally advanced for the lack of 
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practice are not conclusive, for with all the complaints of “detailed” 
men there is ten times more time thrown away than used. There 
seems to be a fear that if the men are made to return the amount of 
hours in work, that they are paid for, that they will desert or will not 
reénlist, or at any rate that it will be disagreeable to them. Leav- 
ing aside the men, why at least are our officers so deficient in the use 
of their arms? 

We have numbers of men who wear badges of sharpshooters and 
even medals; but we all. know that beside them are men who, for 
equal efficiency, the country pays but thirteen dollars a month. An 
officer should be able above all else to use the weapons of an officer, 
—not that he should be a fencing master or pistol “sharp” alone, 
but when one sees the number of physically incapable officers and 
knows that the reason for their being so frequently arises from 
causes not incident to their hard service, one sighs for such men as 
Sir Freperick Roperts, who, as Captain MILLs tells us. is, at fifty- 
five years of age, able to compete with his youngest officers in phys- 
ical contests. 


POWHATAN H. CLARKE, 
Lieutenant, Tenth Cavalry. 


THE CAVALRY IN MEXICO. 


In the Journat of March, speaking of General Harvey, this 


sentence occurs: “As a result, we see HARNEY able to collect only a 
small force of four companies from his three regiments to charge the 
Belen Gate, City of Mexico.” Now, the facts are, there was not one 
mounted soldier nearer than from two to three miles of the “Belen 
Gate” when it was charged and taken, on the 13th of September, 
1847. General Harney, on that day, was at least four miles away, 
by the most practicable route, at “ Mixcoac,” the newly established 
depot for the army. He had with him at the depot, all the cavalry, 
except that under the command of Major Sumner, who was with his 
command, attached to and serving with General Worrn’s Division, 
which was moving towards the new Cosme road and gate, and he en- 
tered the city by that gate. Major SuMNER’s command consisted of 
six companies of the Second Dragoons, one company of the First 
Dragoons, and one company of the regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 
and was at least three miles from the Belen Gate when it was taken 
by the eight companies of the regiment of Mounted Riflemen, “inter- 
mingled with the South Carolina Volunteers.” These eight com- 
panies of the Mounted Riflemen were dismounted in consequence of 
the loss of their horses in the Gulf of Mexico; and they served on foot 
in General P. F. Smrrn’s Brigade, Twiaas’ Division, from Vera Cruz 
to the capture of the City of Mexico. Of course, other troops were 
following the Rifles and the South Carolina Volunteers along the 
causeway on each side of the aqueduct to the Belen Gate; but these 
(wo regiments led, and were the first at the gate, and there was not 
a mounted soldier in sight; even the guns being served by Captain 
Drum, assisted by Lieutenants BENJAMIN and Porter, were handled 
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without the assistance of horses. Captain Drum and Lieutenant Ben- 
JAMIN were both killed, and PorTER was wounded. Colonel Lorine, 
commanding the eight companies of Mounted Riflemen, lost his arm, 
about the same time and place. 

When it is understood that the causeway, leading from Chapulte- 
pec to the city through the Belen Gate, is flanked to the right and 
left by swampy ground under water —in some places impassable for 
foot troops even, and that there is an aqueduct in the middle of the 
‘causeway on elevated arches, and that the roadway on each side of 
the aqueduct is hardly broad enough to accommodate cavalry in col- 
umn of fours, it will at once be seen that it was no place for cavalry 
to operate to any good purpose against artillery behind earth-works, 
much less to charge the Belen Gate, which is more than a mile from 
Chapultepec; necessitating the marching of cavalry that distance on 
two closely shut-in roads directly facing guns that completely com- 
manded both roads. It was therefore utterly impossible to charge th: 
Belen Gate with cavalry! 

The troops engaged along the causeway, and at the Belen Gate. 
were fresh from participating in the capture of Chapultepec, and 
moved towards the gate and city immediately after. General Qurt- 
MAN was in command of and up with the front of the troops on the 
aqueduct. A writer on the Mexican War, in 1849, spoke of him, in 
reference to this occasion, to this effect: “ Discovering this (mov 
ing the guns from the gate) Quitman ordered a charge. The Ameri- 
‘ans sprang forward with eager impetuosity, entered the work at « 
few minutes past one o’clock in the afternoon, and captured two of 
its guns. General QUITMAN was among the first at the Garita Gate. 
and none of the colors having vet come up, attached a silk handker- 
chief to a rife and waved it over the battery, amid the joyous shouts 
of his brave soldiers.” These facts can be verified by official reports 
and by those still living, who were there. 

General Harney’s command at Mixcoac, in addition to his cav 
alry, consisted of the Twelfth Infantry under Lieutenant-Colone! 
Bonnam, one company of the Third Infantry and one company 0! 
the Seventh Infantry, and perhaps some artillery. Colonel Henr) 
B. Jupp, U.S. A., (retired) told mea short time ago that he wen 
to the depot, at Mixcoae, on the 13th, to re-supply his battery wit! 
ammunition; and saw and heard General Harney for a short tin 
during the progress of the battle going on at Chapultepec. He sai: 
that Harney was fearfully excited, and was storming up and dow 
on the fiat roof of a house, spy-glass in hand, and was giving ex- 
pression to his feelings in his usual forcible style. He was in fu'i 
view of the castle and hill of Chapultepec, and could plainly see tl: 
storming parties, and other troops, as they slowly but steadily drov 
the Mexicans before them, and gradually forced their way to the to), 
of the hill, planted their ladders and entered the works. Colo: 
Jupp is » member of the church, and I could see he did not tell m 
all Harney said on that occasion, but enough to give a pretty go: 
idea of the scene, and enough to convince any one who had a co 
rect estimate of Harney’s character, that he would have charged «° 
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attempted to charge the Belen, or any other gate, if he had been 
siven an opportunity. 

It-is probable that the writer of the article on Harney had in his 
mind the charge made by the dragoons, under Harney, on the after- 
noon of the 20th of August, 1847, after the Mexicans had been de- 
feated at Churubusco, and were being driven toward the city through 
the San Antonio Gate (not the Belen: Gate). It was then the cavalry 
was given a small chance to do some work. General Scort, in his 
sutobiography, speaks of it in this way: ‘As soon as the bridge- 

vead was carried, the greater portion of Worrn’s and PILLow’s 
iorces passed the bridge i in rapid pursuit of the flying enemy * * * 
to Within a mile and a half of the capital. Here Colonel | HARNEY, w ith a 
small portion of his brigade of cavalry, rapidly passed to the front, 
and charged the enemy up to the nearest gate. The cavalry charge 
vas headed by Captain Kearney, of the First Dragoons, having in 
squadron with his own troop that of Captain McReYNoups , of the 
Third. The gallant captain, not hearing recall that had been sounded, 
lashed up to the San Antonio Gate, si abering in his way all who re- 
sisted. Of the seven officers of the squadron, KEARNey lost his left 
arm, McReynoips and Lieutenant Lorimer GRAnAm were both 
severely wounded, and Lieutenant R. S. Ewe.i, who succeeded to the 
~~ and of the escort, had two horses killed under him. Major F. 

Mitts, of the Fifteenth Infantry, a volunteer in this charge, was 
killed at the gate.” In a history of the Mexican war, published i in 
i849, this is said i in regard to HARNEY s charge at Churubusco: “At 
the special request of Colonel HARNEY, the way was cleared, and he 
was permitted to follow the enemy with a part of his brigade up to 

ii Gate of San Antonio, interchanging saber-cuts with the Mexican 
lancers, and cutting down all who refused to surrender.” 

There were many gallant and heroic things done by our small 
force of cavalry during the Mexican war which would be interesting 
to the readers of the JourRNAL. Take, for instance, the affair at 
Medelin, on the 25th of March, 1847, or that which took place on 
the 8th of September, of the same year, at Molino del Rey, where six 
or seven companies of cavalry (about two hundred and seventy men 
and seventeen officers ) under Major SumNeER stood under fire as if on 
jrurade, during the battle, and kept in check ten times their number 
of Mexican lancers, who were threatening General Worru’s left. 
Many were killed and wounded, and among seventeen officers present, 
thirteen officers and horses were wounded. There was no charge ot 
cavalry, no noise, no excitement and no hurrah, but a steady per- 
firmanee of a duty which assisted very materially in winning the 
battle. The service performed by this body of cavalry was not to be 
ineasured by the number of the enemy they killed, or by their own 
iumbers, but by the number of Mexicans kept out of the fight. Gen- 

eral Wort could well s say, as he did, that “ Major SumNER was always 
iu the right place.” Of course, had the Mexicans been armed with 

ie gun of the present day this little body of cavalry would have 
hocen very soon swept away, as they were not more than six hundred 
yards from the fortified position of the Mexicans at Molino del Rey; 
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but, on account of the inferiority of the Mexican arms, many of the 
wounds received by the cavalry were from spent balls. Any one wh» 
ever knew Major Sumner, either then or during the war of the Re- 
bellion, knows very well that it would have required a very sligh\ 
hint from the commanding general, or any other commanding officer. 
to have caused SuMNER to attempt the charge of the hill of Chapui- 
tepec itself; and the officers and men of his command would have 
followed him without question, taking it for granted there was some 
good to be accomplished. 
I will give another instance of the good conduct and efficiency of 
cavalry in Mexico, although, as on all previous occasions, the force 
vas very small. In September, 1847, General JosepH Lane leti 
Vera Cruz with reinforcements for our army in the interior of 
Mexico, but more especially to relieve Colonel CuHILps, who wis 
being hard pressed at Pueblo. General Lane’s whole commani| 
amounted to about 3,300 men. On reaching Perote he learned that 
there was a large force of Mexicans concentrating in his front; and,ou 
reaching a point between Perote and Pueblo on the 9th of October, lic 
ascertained that this force of Mexicans was at the city of Huamantla, 
which place is a little east of the National road. General Lane at 
once went into camp, organized, and took command of a party of 
about 2,000 men, leaving the remainder to guard his camp. Of the 
2,000 men with General LANE, there were four companies of cavalry, 
under command of Captain WALKER, amounting perhaps to 250 or 
300 men. On arriving within three miles of Huamantla, Generil 
Lane ordered Captain WALKER to move some distance in advance ot 
the command with his cavalry, but to be careful not to go beyond the 
reach of support from the main body. About the same time a large 
body of Mexican cavalry (some two thousand) was seen rapidly 
approaching the city, on a road parallel to that being traveled ly 
our troops. It is more than probable that the rapidity of Captain 
WaLKER’s march was increased in order to reach the city before 
this body of Mexican cavalry; at any rate he was soon far in advance 
of the main column of our troops, and out of reach of immediate su))- 
port should he need it, and he soon did need it very much. However, 
he entered the city rapidly and at once made his way to the Plaza. 
Here he found a party of about five hundred Mexicans with three 
pieces of artillery. Without a moment’s hesitation, he made a das!) 
at them with his men, drove them off and took their guns. But 
being too eager in the pursuit, and probably allowing his men \ 
scatter, he was very roughly handled before the other troops, unccr 
General LANEcame up. Captain WALKER was killed. Thisincide, 
affords a good example of the advantage of cavalry when skilfu!'y 
used at the right moment and place. This dash of a very small lit 
bold body of horsemen was far-reaching in its effects. In the first 
place, it was the beginning of the defeat of the Mexicans by Gene. «1 
Lane at this place; and. in addition, it meant the opening of the ro.d 
for our supplies from Vera Cruz to Pueblo and the City of Mexiv», 
and the speedy reliet ot Colonel CuiLps at Pueblo. 
W. B. LANE, 
Major of Cavalry, Retire: . 
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A CATECHISM ON CAVALRY OtTPosTs, RECONNAISSANCE, AND ADVANCE 
AND Rear Guarps. By E. A. Garlington, First Lieutenant, 
Seventh U.S. Cavalry. Seventy-five Pages, Plates and Com- 
plete Index. 1890. 

Lieutenant Garlington’s Catechism on Cavalry Outposts supplies 
i deficiency long felt to exist by the progressive officers of the cav- 
alry. Heretofore, officers desiring to instruct their men in outpost 
and reconnoitering duties either had to prepare a course of lectures on 
those subjects or else make a compilation from different foreign text 
books. Either method involved a great deal of labor which deterred 
all,except the most energetic, from attempting any systematic course 
of instruction. Added to this were the lack of uniformity in details, 
which the different methods followed and the particular fads of each 
otticer, entailed. 

Lieutenant Garlington, by giving us an excellent compilation 
from the best modern works and adapting the whole to our regula- 
tions and drill, has conferred a great boon upon the service. 

Some of the details of the work will have to be revised when the 
New Drill Regulations are published. One suggestion for such a 
revision would be to have the vedettes and advanced scouts take the 
position of Lower Pisro, as prescribed in Par. 171, Cavalry Drill 
Regulations, instead of ADVANCE CARBINE. The position of LowER 
PistoL would be less fatiguing to the trooper, render him less con- 
spicuous during the day, and enable him to defend himself more effec- 
tively if suddenly attacked and to give the alarm more quickly. 

W.H.S. 


Henry Dopee, CoLonEL First Dragoons. 

Running through recent numbers of the Jowa Historical Record, 
and not yet completed, is a biography of General Henry Dodge, the 
first colonel of the First Dragoons, Governor of the original Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, and a man who held many important stations in 
life, both as a soldier and as a civilian. He possessed, in a marked 
degree, the qualities necessary to make him a leader of men, in such 
scenes of border warfare and adventure as those in which his life was 
passed, An early portrait of the General accompanies the sketch, 
as well as a very careful account of some of the early Indian wars of 
the century, in which he was a prominent actor. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE. No. 53. 1890, 
Report of Policy Board. 


JOURNAL OF THE Mitirary SERvVIcE Institution. No. 44. June, 1890. 

Outline of a Manual of Infantry Drill. Development of Subma 
rine Mines and Torpedoes. Artillery During the Rebellion. .\ 
Regimental Court of Honor. Practical Work for Infantry. Tl: 
Military Situation in France. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. No. 79. 

Alexander the Great’s Invasion of India. The Sushai Country. 
Opinions on the Supply of Remounts. Cavalry Formations. Pro 
fessional Instruction of N. C. Officers. The Accles Machine Gun of 
1889. Military Defense of the Empire. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Roya ARTILLERY Institution. Volume XVII. 
Nos. 9 and 10. 
Practice of Garrison Artillery over Sea Ranges. Armament for 
R. H. A. Batteries with a Cavalry Division. Mountain Warfare; the 
Ambela Campaign. Sound Velocity Applied to Range Finding. Some 
Notes on the Swiss Artillery. Experiences at Okehampton in 188%, 
The English Army in Flanders. 


Revve Miirarre Betee. April, 1889. 

Constantinople and the Balkan Peninsula. History of the Siege 
of Ostend. 'l'heory of Aerostats. Instruction for Siege Artillery 
Recruits. Indirect Siege and Fortress Fire. Officers of the Reserve 
in Germany. Russian Cavalry Drill Regulations. New Cavalry 
Drill Regulations in the United States. Pointing Heavy Cannon 
by Means of Electricity. Zalinski’s Pneumatic Cannon. 


Tue Unitep Service. April and May, 1890. 

Prince Hohenlohe on Field Artillery. Nomenclature of our Me: 
of War. A Night’s Tragedy. The U.S. Revenue Cutter Service 
Chronicles of Carter Barracks. Great Commanders of Modern Times 
—‘ Marlborough.” Notes on National Guard Staff Duty. The Mili. 
tary Schools of the United States. A Modern Battle Ship. Gessi 
Pasha, “A Hero of the Soudan.”” A Romance of a Government Coa-' 
Survey. A California Pioneer. National Guard Elections. The 
Trials of Staff Officers. 


Tue ILLustRATED NAVAL AND Mivitary Magazine. Vol. 5, Nos. 15 
16 and 17. 

Epochs of the British Army. III: The Revolution. IV: Mar- 
borough. Great Commanders of Modern Times. III: Frederick tix 
Great. Naval Warfare. The Cinque Ports. Two French Admirals. 
Future Infantry Tactics. Tactical Use of Mounted Infantry. Algiers. 
an Old Story Retold. Compulsory Service for Great Britain. Rus- 
sian Masters of Ordnance. Colonel Forde at Kondur. The Ame:'- 
can War. Smokeless Powder. The Georgian Epoch of the Briti-) 
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Army. Portsmouth. Some aS on the Militia and Volunteers. 
he Warriors of British New Guinea. Naval Warfare. Her Majesty's 
Nursing Sisters. Great Commanders of Modern Times.  Fortifica- 
tions of the Meuse. Steel Armor Plates. A Submarine Vessel. <A 
Week on the Bhutan Frontier. Waterloo Panorama. 

REVUE DU CERCLE MILiTAIRE. Series of 1890. 

No.1: Supplying Artillery in the Field. Moral Education of the 
soldier, of the Cavalryman especially. No. 2: A German Study of 
ihe French Army. General Yuseef. Strategic T: ransportation., Cav- 
ulry and Smokeless Powder. No. 3: The Ural Cossacks at Home 
and in War. The Ills of the Soldier. No. 4: Lieutenant Palat. 
Providing Beds for Troops. On Artillery Fire in Action. No. 5: 
Night Marches and Combats. Infantry Guede: No.6: The Rus- 
sian ne in Barracks. No.8: A Hand-Book for the Italian Sol- 
dier. No.9: The Preparation of Field Artillery for War. Sten- 
ography. Espionage. No.10: The German Marine. The Italians 
in Abyssinia. The New Russian Firing Regulations. No.12: The 
War in Senegal. No. 14: The German Rifle, Model of 1888. The 
Italian Mobilization. No. 15: Notes on the Clothing and Equip- 
ment of the Infantry Soldier. No. 16: Notes on the Food of the 
Soldier in the Field. No.17: A Yearin Tunis. The Military In- 
stitutions of China. 


MiLnirAER—WOcHENBLATT. 1890. 

No. 32: Smokeless Powder and Tactics (continued). The 
Founding of the German Empire by Witnetm I. General Torre’s 
Report on the Italian Army and the Recruits of the Class of 1888. 
Remarks on the Consolidation of Field Batteries. No. 33: Smoke- 
less Powder and Tactics (continued). Remarks on the Paper, “ Fire 
‘Tactics of Field Artillery.” Candor of a French Cavalry Officer. 
Kffeect of Fasting on the Health of Russian Soldiers. New Ration 
for the Army of Chile. New Headgear for all French Troops except 
Cavalry. No. 34: Centennial Jubilee of the Archducal Regiment 
of Dragoons, No. 23, and of the Field Artillery Regiment. No. 25: 
Solution of Certain Difficulties Encountered in Marching Troops. 
Swimming Cavalry. No. 35: <A Picture of Military Life During the 
Time of the War of Positions and the Attack of the Lauterburg Lines, 
August 14,1712. Independent Patrols. Thoughts of an Old Cav- 
alry Officer on our Cavalry Depots. No. 38: Influence of a High 
Price of Provisions on the Cost of the Ration. From Dogali to Adna. 
Comparison between the Russian Train and those of other Armies. 


Iiupson’s ARMY AND Navy List. April, 1890. 


Tne NationaL Tripune. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 
Tue Inventive Ace. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 


Tue Sprrit oF THE SoutH. Weekly. New Orleans, La. 
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-Nore.—We regret that the late receipt of this article has pre- 
vented its insertion under the proper heading. The high reputation 
and extensive experience of its author are so well recognized that 
it has been determined to publish this able review in this place 
rather than deprive the readers of the JouRNAL of the pleasure and 


profit of perusing it. &. , oo ee 


War Patna anp Bivovac. By John F. Finerty. 

Some months since, | had a conversation with an officer of a for- 
eign service, a gentleman of distinction and experience, who made 
a criticism upon our military literature which may bear repetition. 

In his opinion, there was a great deal in the way of translation 
which, under the most favorable view of the case, could not be ex- 
pected to interest officers on the other side of the Atlantic, to whom 
the originals would be familiar; there was a considerable portion of 
theory, some of it of value, and an undue preponderance of reminis- 
cential matter printed for the apparent purpose of correcting errors 
in the personal or regimental history of individuals or organizations 
taking part in the war of the rebellion, but, there seemed to be a great 
lack of the material from which the military student might learn the 
principles upon which we acted in the great question of the pacifica- 
tion of our savage tribes west of the Missouri, which could serve as 
lessons to the great nations now excited by a paroxysm of coloniza- 
tion and brought face to face with similar questions, and with equally 
savage tribes, in Africa and elsewhere. 

The importance of the work accomplished by our little army in 
making civilization a possibility could not be over rated and should 
not be left to the searcher through mouldy official reports in the lat- 
ter half of the next century, but assumed now while notes and 
memoranda were still accessible to the participants in the great 
struggle. 

There has been a certain amount of work already done in this 
line and among it may be mentioned such books as Dunn’s “ Massacres 
of the Mountains,” and Fry’s “Army Sacrifices,’ both excellent in 
their treatment of the subject, but open to the objection mentioned 
above that the authors relied more upon official data than upon per- 
sonal observation. “Campaigning with Crook,” by Captain Charles 
King was bright and entertaining, and should have been followed up 
by more work of the same kind from the same author. 

Finerty’s book comes closer to supplying the needed link in the 
chain of our frontier military history than any other with which I 
am acquainted; it is to allintents and purposes a reproduction of the 
vivid and graphic letters which stamped him as one of the most ob- 
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servant critics who followed our expeditions in the Big Horn -and 
Yellowstone country in 1876-77-78 and 1879. 

The lite of our soldiers, their hardships, privations and dangers 
are photographed with fidelity and in proper focus; the privations 
and dangers are given as a matter of course, are not magnified and 
are allowed to speak for themselves. 

I am unable to do full justice to this book for two reasons. First 
I find that, influenced no doubt by the impulses of the strong friend- 
ship existing between us for so many years, Mr. Finerty has 
alluded to myself in several places in complimentary terms, and 
much against my inclination, I refrain from what, to people unac- 
quainted with us both and with the circumstances of the case, would 
seem like a reciprocation of courtesies. 

Another reason, and really the stronger one, is that some books 
cannot be reviewed, but must be read, and Finerty’s is eminently 
one of these. It should be in every post library that our rising 
generation of cavalry and infantry soldiers might learn what their 
comrades did and suffered; and in every collection of books, public 
or private, wherein the history of our Nation’s development is to be 
preserved and those who made that history, honored 

Finerty criticized military movements freely and, in the main, 
in an able and judicious manner; he certainly tried to be fair and 
impartial and got his tacts on the skirmish line, so that no one could 
complain of bis inferences, no matter what they might be. 

During the terrible march from the head of Heart River, Dakota, 
down to Red Cloud Agency, when officers and men were tramping 
without shelter and in rags, with a pitiless rain beating down upon 
them by day and by night, with no food but the flesh of our worn- 
out horses, Finerty never lost his invariable good humor, and was as 
full of fight and enthusiasm at the finish, as at the beginning of that 
dreadful campaign, which has no parallel in American or any other 
military history. 

I was looking over my old note-books last evening,—under the 
inspiration of Finerty’s volume, and was surprised to see how many 
of our brave and loyal comrades of those trying days had joined the 
Great Majority: Crook, Crawford, Von Leuttewitz, McKinney, 
Munson, Meinhold, Foster, Andrews, Burroughs, Cain, Bache, Mac- 
Kenzie, Teddy Egan, Lawson, Tim Baker, Thornburgh, Wells, Gor- 
don,—but why lengthen the list? Some have gone down by. bullets, 
some by disease and exhaustion, but all with unsullied records. 

We, who are left, can pledge a toast to their memories, and, I am 
sure, all my old comrades will join me in saying, ‘“ Here’s How” to 
Finerty. 
JOHN G. BOURKE, 

Captain, Third Cavalry. 





